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MEASURES 


OP 


PUBLIC OECONOMY. 


Tre preſent time ſeems particularly to require that every member of 
the community ſhould, to the utmoſt of his ability, contribute to the ge- 
neral good; and while he may behold with concern the ſituation of neigh- 


bouring nations, he ſhould at leaſt feel ſome compaſſion for the wants of 
his fellow-citizens at home. 


The price of proviſions is exceſſively high, and there is a probability 


of its being ſtill higher; for though the government of this country 


has ſhewn itſelf particularly inclined to prevent a calamity ſo dreadful in 
its nature as public want, ſome means or other are always put in motion. to 
defeat the great end of every adminiſtration who wiſh to relieve the poor. 


Various modes have been pointed out, and on the part of the preſent 
government, ſome have been vigorouſly purſued, to render abortive the de- 


figns of that deſcription of men, who always have in view enriching 
themſelves, no matter how great the diſtreſs that may be brought upon 


B others.. 


a others. But experience has fully ſhewn that pains, penalties, infamy, and 
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puniffiment, are not ſufficiently intimidating when avarice and gain are in 


queſtion. And notwithſtanding the vigilance and good intentions of the 
- legiſlative or executive powers, that fet of men, generally known by the 


appellation of ſpeculators or monopolizers, will act for themſelves, and no 
general law can prevent them. 


On the abolition of their practices principally depend the eaſe and com- 
fort of a great part of this nation, by a ſufficient proviſion, at moderate 
prices, of the neceſſary articles of life. How this proviſion is to be made, 
we ſhall hereafter endeavour to fſhew ; but in order to remove pretences for 
oppoſition to the projected plans, it will be firſt neceſſary to point out, that 
real grievances do exiſt. 


Beſides the monopolizer, another obſtruction to the regular, neceſſary, 
and ample ſupply of proviſions, at prices proportioned to the value of la- 
bour is, The taking of Tithe:“ it matters not how, whether in kind or 
by compoſition. This is a grievance to both parties; to the perſon who 
has a right to tithe, and to him who is obliged to give it. However ſtrange 
this may appear, a due couſideration of obvious facts will eſtabliſh the 
truth: and thoſe facts will be hereafter produced. 


Theſe two evils, monopoly and tithe, are, however, only portions of 
the general cauſe of the exceſſive price of the neceſſaries of life: and though 
it may ſeem reaſonable, if theſe two evils could be redreſſed, either by abo- 
liſhing altogether monopoly and tithe, or fettering the one and regulating 
the other, that the ſupply from the preſent cultivation would be anſwerable 
to the conſumption ; yet by mature reflection on unqueſtionable facts, it 


will be found the cultivation is not ſuſſicieut; and that, ſhould this country 


continue to enjoy peace and proſperity for twenty years, inſtead of furniſh- 
ing the means of exportation, the preſent tillage will produce too little for 
our own conſumption ; and we muſt either be in ſome degree dependent 
on foreign powers for ſupport, or have the mortification to ſee our manufac- 
tures decreaſe by migrations. For unleſs e proportionable to the 


demand, 
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dernand, the price of every thing will be too great, and the moſt vn 
claſſes of the nation will not abtain their neceſſary ſhares, 


1 will therefore be proper 10 conſider, what are the preſent cultivation, 
oroduce, population, and demand; the probable increaſe in population; 
and how the ſupply for fuch increaſe is to be provided. 


England contains eight million inhabitants and about thirty-nine mil- 
lion acres of land; of which thirteen million acres are incloſed in paſture, 
and eleven million are arable. The portion employed in tillage we have 
reckaned eleven million; but from this muſt be made a very great deduc- 
tion: fot although the arable land uſually reckoned nine, may fairly be 
ſtated at eleven, yet of this a part is, taken up by hedges, ditches, &c. 
Every bundred acres of land, ſuppoling it divided into encloſures of ſeven 
acres, has between eleven and twelve hundred rods of fence. By the 
negligence of tenants in general, from the outſide of the ditch to the 
inſide of the hedge, or rather the underwood that is ſuffered to grow, 
the width of theſe fences exceed one rod or ſixteen feet and a half; ſo that 
in every hundred acres, about ſeven is loſt ; beſides more than two acres per 
hundred, ariſing from the landlord's letting his farm at more or leſs accord- 
ing to his cuſtom or will, land that lies for ten acres being perhaps not more 
than nine and a half. So that it may be affirmed, fix acres is the leaſt loſs in 
this way: however, let it be taken at five only, or a twentieth part, it re- 
duces the land really employed in tillage to ten million four hundred thou, 
ſand, at moſt ten millien and a halt. 


Wheat is the principal article among the ueceſſaries of life, and one fifth 
of all the tilted land, taking it annually, is more than the proportion upon 
which this article is raiſet. 


It is true, it may fairly be reckoned, that of the produce of tilled land, one 
fourth is wheat: but as in general every third or fourth year muſt be in 
fallow ; it will be but 8 W this allowance, woos to a cal 
tion of LY Far raiſed, 
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In ſome particular ſpots, no fallow takes place but only a change of kind: 
ſo that every fourth year at moſt, wheat is grown on the fame ground. In 
other places every ſecond year muſt be fallow ; and though every third may 
be in wheat, yet its being ſo often in fallow will make its produce ſo much 
the leſs, as to bring it to the general average of wheat land. Taking there- 
fore of tilled land two million one hundred thouſand acres as growing wheat, 


what will be its produce ? 


Sometimes five quarters may be raiſed from one acre ; often three quar- 
ters; and ſometimes not more than one and a half: but the medium is two 
and a half quarters. Now ſuppoſing this two million one hundred thou- 
fand acres to produce two anda half quarters per acre: the annual amount 
will be five million two hundred and fifry thouſand quarters. Out of this, 
ſeven hundred and eighty-ſeven thouſand five hundred quarters are annu- 
ally returned to the ground for ſeed ; three buſhels per acre being the cuſ- 
tomary allowance. There are uſed in diſtilleries, in the ſtarch and hair pow- 
der manufaQtories, and deſtroyed by vermin, damps, and caſualties, at leaſt 
ſeven hundred and twelve thouſand five hundred quarters every year. 


There remain then of the yearly produce, three million ſeven hundred 
and fifty thouſand quarters; or to be liberal, and allowing for the rye, oat- 
meal, and barley, that may be uſed, and ſuppoling it all fairly converted 
into proviſion, the utmoſt that can be made will be, in bread, two thou- 
ſand million pounds weight; being two hundred and fifty pounds PAS 
each perſon annually ; or ſomething lefs than eleven ounces per day. . 


By the foregoing calculation, the whole cultivation of wheat in England 
will not allow each perſon eleven ounces. per day in bread. Let us fee 
what will be the produce of the paſture land, and how much ſuch produce 
will divide, e to the wy POPs. 


From thirteen ming acres in paſture. land, we muſt geduct at leaſt 
four million, appropriated to the maintenance of horſes. There are two 
millions of theſe animals, beſides young colts, in the kingdom; excluſive 
of ſtraw and corn, aftermath, and the artificial graſſes produced from ara- 
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ble * the uverage of the ſupport of each horſe is, in hay, three load and 
a half, of eighteen hundred weight each load yearly; or three tons and 
three hundred : in total quantity, fix million three hundred thouſand tons 
weight. The average of the hay from meadow land is one load and a 
quarter, or one ton two hundred and a half per acre ; and four million acres 
will provide but four million five hundred thouſand tons ; the remaining 
one million eight hundred thoufand tons may be raifed in clover, &c. 


There will then be nine millions of acres for the maintenance of cattle ; 
from theſe ſhould be deducted ſomething for hedges, ditches, &c. but as in 
paſture land, even from the hedge or bauk itſelf, there is ſome food for cat- 
tle, we wall take no notice of it. 


To calculate by > ſingle acre per head would be improper, becauſe in 
ſome lands, more cattle may be maintained on ten acres, than on thirty in 
others; and though in rich grazing parts of the country, one acre would 
maintain one beaſt; in parts that are poor, five acres will hardly be ſuffi- 
Client. | * 


We will therefore take it generally, and ſuppoſe a farm of one hundred 
adres of tolerable good land; ſixty in meadow, and forty in tillage. The 
principal ſtock is horned cattle, becauſe the prime paſture 1s appropri- 
ated to their uſe ; all other, ſuch as ſheep, hogs, &c. are reared and main- 
tained with the refuſe of the land ſo appropriated. 


It will be found that, even on this proportion of land, more than twenty 
head of horned cattle, one hundred ſheep, and ten hogs cannot be ſupported 
as ſtock. Indeed we are well convinced this is a greater number than can 
really exiſt; but admitting it to this extent, what will be the annual produce 
of that Rock? 


Lex it be e the maintenance of the whole during the winter 
ſeaſon is included, and all the produce from the vegetable part of arable 
land; ſuch as turnips, &c. &c. for on fixty acres of meadow, only two 
thisdgof this ſtock could be maintained during the eight months the fields 
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are open. The common ſtock of this kingdom will amount to three mil - 
lion in neat cattle, fifteen million ſheep, and one million five hundred hogs. 
Horned cattle are killed upon an average, for nun at four years; ſheep 
at two, and hogs at one year old. 


And of the ſtock in number as above mentioned. there are kept for in- 
creaſe, beaſts two million, ſheep ten million, and hogs five hundred thou- 
ſand. 


The produce of cattle and ſheep yearly will be found equal to their firſt 
number; and of hogs from eight to ten fold: viz. the yearly increaſe of 
the ſtock of this kingdom is two million calves, ten million ſheep, and 
nearly five million ſwine ; and the following is a true proportion of what 
is killed, or converted into veal, beef, lamb, mutton, pig, pork, and bacon. 


Two million calves are allowed as the annual produce of beaſts : of theſe 
nine hundred thouſand are killed for veal, at the age of twelve weeks ; the 
average weight of each calf dead, before it be cut up, will be eighteen 
ſtone, or one hundred and forty-four pounds: from which muſt be de- 
ducted twenty-four for bone, leaving one hundred and twenty pounds 
weight ; or in the whole, one hundred and eight million pounds of veal. 
One hundred thoufand calves muſt be allowed annually to keep up the 
ſtock ; for by mortality, and ROT this number of cattle and calves 
will be loſt. 


One million head of cattle is raiſed for the general ſupply, and though 
the average age of beef is taken at four years, yet as it is an annual increaſe 
we muſt alfo reckon on this ſupply yearly. 


The average weight of each beaſt when killed, and before it is quartered 
is ſeven hundred and twenty pounds ; from this an allowance of one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds muſt be made for bone ; and taking the full 
weight at fix hundred pounds, there is a ſupply raiſed yearly of fix hundred 


million pounds of beef. 
Sheep, 
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Sheep, allowing the inereaſe to equal the number of the ſtock of ewes, 
ten million is the produce: one tenth or one million is loſt; three million 
are killed as lambs; and ſix million reared for the general ſupply. Each 
lamb will average, (taking all that are called lambs together) thirty-ſix 
pounds, from which take nine pounds bone, there will be 1n meat from 
lambs eighty-one millions of pounds. 


In mutton, each ſheep will weigh ſeventy-two pounds; and allowing 
twelve pounds bone, it will give ſixty of fleſh, or a produce in the whole 
of three hundred and ſixty million pounds. 


Hogs. Five million is certainly more than the number raiſed ; but let 
it be allowed, one million of this number will be loſt, two millions are 
killed for the ſpit, one million five hundred thouſand as pork, and five 
hundred thouſand as bacon. | 


"Thoſe called roaſters weigh on an average ten pounds, and two millions 
of theſe will give twenty millions, reckoning them all meat. Each pork 
weighs eighty pounds, but from this muſt be deduQted twelve at leaſt for 
bone ; ſo that, in addition to twenty million pounds in pig, muſt be added 
one hundred and two million of pork; making together one hundred and 
twenty-two million of pounds. 


Five hundred thouſand bacon, at two hundred and forty pounds each, 
will give one hundred and twenty million pounds ; but as bacon, when 
cured, decreaſes conſiderably, the whole produce cannot be ſtated at more 
than eighty million, 


In the foregoing calculation, every head of cattle, ſheep, or ſwine, is 
taken, that can be ſupported by the preſent cultivation, aided by the 
commonage of the kingdom; and we may venture to aſſert, we have 
allowed one fourth more than are really kept. Beſides theſe, it muſt be 
obſerved, there are in fowl and fiſh, rabbits, deer, and all forts of game, 
ten million pounds weight, There is, likewiſe, ſome conſumption of bread 

made 
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made from rye, barley, oats, &c. but as theſe are only uſed from neceſſity, 
not choice, they cannot be taken into the account. 
There is a further ſupply from the dairy, in butter, cheeſe, &c. &c. 
If we were to calculate each article particularly, we ſhould be more trou- 
bleſome than uſeful to our readers ; but by comparing the ſeveral eſtimates, 
we find that, from the whole dairy of the kingdom, there is a quantity of 
proviſion raiſed equal to thirty-nine million pounds in meat. In order to 
ſhew at one view the ſupplies raiſed annually ; and to prove that, allowing 
every ounce to be brought to uſe, the quantity of proviſions is by far too 
little for the conſumption ; we beg to refer to the following fammary reca- 
pitulation: ; 


Pounds. Pounds. 
. * vs 2,000,000,000 

- - - - - 108,000,000 
- - - — 600,000,000 
= - - - 81,000,000 
Mutton = - - - 360,000,000 
Pork and pig — - - © 122,000,000 
Bacon - - - — 80,000,000 
Fowl, fiſh, &c. &c. — 5 10,000,000 


Dairy ſupplies thrown into meat = * 39, ooo, ooo 


—— 


2, 00, ooo, ooo 1, 400, ooo, ooo 


Or for each perſon per day, eleven ounces of bread, and feven ounces and a 
half of meat. Let us now conſider what is the abſolute conſumption. 


We are aware it will be ſaid this fupply is ſufficient ; that children do 
not conſume any meat, nor the allotted quantity of bread. This is true; 
but as more than one in twenty-five cannot be deemed of this deſcription, 
and one in ten would eat more if he could get it; and as many of theſe get, 
and do eat more, we may fairly conclude nothing is gained by the ſup- 
poſition. 


2 It 
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It will be aſſerted there are many who do not conſume the allotted 
quantity: although it may appear they do not, yet in fact they do; and to 
prove it we muſt have recourſe to another calculation. 


Obſervation will convince any attentive perſon, that all fleſh under- 
goes a decreaſe between life and death, and between raw and dreſſed; 
and this decreaſe is one third. But if there ſhould not be quite that 
difference between raw and drefled, there is a waſte equal to it: and 
though it ſhould appear each perſon has a ſupply raiſed for him of ſeven 
ounces and a half of meat, he has not more than five or * and a half 


per day. 


We have found, by many years particular attention in our own fa- 
milies, where all have plenty, and little is waſted, that each perſon con- 
ſumes about thirteen ounces of raw meat per day, beſides one pound of 
bread and other articles. It is poſſible our people may have keener appetites 
than are general. But if we allow for, other families not thoſe where 
one hundred pounds of meat have been charged, while only eighty have 
been brought to the houſe, and the remainder ſettled between the ſervants 
and the butcher---but ſuch as are obliged to make a pound weight go for 
ſixteen ounces : if we allow for ſuch. families thirteen ounces of raw 
meat, and fourteen of bread, (and this allowance implies one fourth part 
only of the people of England to live luxuriouſly) there will be a conſump- 
tion, by that fourth part, of fave hundred and pinety-three million one 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds. of, fleſh, and fix hundred and 
thirty-eight million ſeven hundred and * — of bread. 


Moe allow another fourth Part. x not ta: * quite ſo happy, but each to 
conſume only eleven ounces of meat and thirteen of bread per day: this 
wall, take bye, bundred and one million eight hundred and, ſeventy-five 
thouſand pounds of fleſh, and five hundred and npinety-three million one 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds of bread. Another fourth part 
muſt be upon rather ſhort allowance, and each taking only fix ounces 


of meat and nine ounces of bread, the whole will conſume two hundred 
D aud 
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and ſeventy- three million ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of fleſh, 
and four hundred and ten million ſix hundred and twenty- five thouſand 
pounds of bread. 


The remaining fourth, the diſtreſſed and laborious poor, muſt put up 
with little more than ſeven ounces of bread per day; their portion of fleſh 
is only two joints of meat in the year, of about ſeven and a half pounds 
each: and this we aſſert to be as much as they can receive from the preſent 
ſupply ; which being calculated at thirty-one million two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds of fleſh, and three hundred and fifty- ſeven milliou 
five hundred thouſand pounds of bread, makes up the whole quantity of 
produce. 


But to put this in a more intelligible point of view, we muſt obſerve, 
THE FIRST CLASS, 
conſiſting of the nobility, gentry, dignified clergy, and the wealthy part 
of the commercial mhabitants, with their ſervants, &c. do feaſt ſumptu- 
oufly every day, and they aQtually conſume and waſte the n allowed 
for them. 


THE SECOND CLASS 
compriſes the landlords of ſmaller inheritance, the public creditors of mo- 
derate fortune, part of the remaining clergy, and perſons in trade, who may 
be called reſpectable: theſe find it neceflary to uſe economy; they live 
comfortably, and conſame their Wer 


THE THIRD CLASS 


takes in the poorer clergy, tradeſmen, farmers, and many of the ſuperior 
manufacturers, mechanics, &c. but who cannot avoid meagre or ſcanty 
days every week : for though their conſumption is calculated per day, yet 
as nature operates they muſt obey its call, and by taking more 15 {gh 
leſs to-morrow. 


„ oy . 
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run FOURTH CLASS 
are the indefinite number of mechanics, labourers, particularly poor huſ- 
bandmen and Roa —_— wrachednels cannot be deſcribed. 


IE v we take the pains to look i into the country e and cottages, and 
the habitations of the poor in the cities and towns of all parts of the king- 
dom, we ſhall find a great number of the inhabitants really ſtarving : thou- 
ſands of families exiſt with hardly a knowledge of animal food; nor does 
this ariſe more from the ſmall quantity than the want of means to pur- 
chaſe. This deſcription of people, compriſing more particularly the la- 
bourer in huſbandry, deſerves the moſt, but enjoys the leaſt of any part 
of the community. The price of labour is not adequate to the price of 
land, or of its produce : and although from a want of greater extent in 
cultivation the ſupply is too little, yet this is made leſs, by the various prac+ 
tices of all the dealers in the neceflaries of life. 


The average price of labour to the huſbandman is ſeven ſhillings per 
week ; and it frequently happens he has a family to maintain, conſiſting 
of ſeven perſons. 


| To procure the ſmall portion allotted to his family, it would require at 
leaſt twice the amount of his wages ; conſequently, to obtain enough, he 
and his family muſt forego any hope of partaking what he is at fo much 
labour to procure, and throw his little pittance into other food, ſuch as roots 
and vegetables; and if it happen that he can make a purchaſe of meat for a 
feaſt one day, he muſt faſt many days afterwards. 


We have obſerved many families of this deſcription, whoſe general 
living has been upon potatoes, bread, molaſſes, blackberry pudding, and 
ſuch traſh, with no beverage. but water, or a fermentation of water and 
treacle; and we have no doubt there are thouſands in theſe ſituations ; and 
if ſickneſs ſhould happen, it is impoſſible to obtain relief by any other 

wh mode 
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mode than that of applying to the pariſh ; it muſt alſo be expected this 
method of by will yes CR 


But . theſe wenthed 3 by-ftcoggling with the calls 
of nature fix days in the week, to procure a meal on the ſeventh ; and 


that in raw meat, their craving appetites may take only ſeven ounces and a 
a half; it would exceed their allotment by at leaſt twenty-ſix million 
pounds per year. This, being more than the whole of the calculated pro- 
duce, is made up by an importation in live ſtock; and ſuppofiag this ſtock, 

or the ſame number of our own cattle to be ſtall-fed, it requires thirty 
thouſand beaſts, and ten thouſand hogs. An addition of five ounces of 
bread only once a week, to make it twelve inſlead of ſeven ounces each perſon, 
would increaſe the demand of chat article thirty- two million five hundred 
thouſand pounds annually; which being more than is really raiſed, muſt 
be ſupplied partly by an importation. But this deficiency in our own produce 
is not all; for there is a great waſte by the large quantities of flour, &c. ne- 
ceſſarily ſtored for the ſupply of our ſhipping more than is really conſumed, 

and this waſte cannot be - eſtimated at leſs than ſixty- ſeven million five 
hundred thouſand, making together one hundred million n gr 
wards of two hundred thouſand quarters of wheat. * SE 


In meat alſo, there is great waſte from the ſame cauſe ; but though 
the amount would appear confiderable, we muſt recollect, in all kinds of 
ficth there is an offal which is never weighed as belonging to the carcaſs; 
nor is it taken into the foregoing calculation ; but n 
lower claſſes of people, Anne ; 3 elne 


*} : 7 *. 74 


As to exportation, it ought Gor bes io be mentioned; A alcbough i it 
may be politic at the preſent time to prevent any exportation, yet it may 
be afferred that in reulity we do not export at all; chat if three hundred 
thoufand quarters of wheat are annually ſent abroad, at leaſt hve hundred 

thouſand Ws are MINS, into the kingdom. 255 5 
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There is certainly a balance on importation of two or three hundred 
* n in wheat, or wheat _ annually againſt us, 


Our exportation in meat is trifling, and is fully made up by an importa- 
tion of cured proviſions, or by the quantities taken from Ireland for the 
uſe of Government, as well as of private ſhipping. 


The Glowing ſtatement of conſumption and ſupply wall 1 the trouble 
of references: 
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CONSUMPTION. 


. Pounds. Pounds. 
Firſt Claſs. Bread 638, 7 50, ooo Fleſn 593, 125, ooo 
Second Chafs. — 593,125,000 — $01,875,000 
Third Claſs. — 410,625,000 27 3,7 50,000 
Fourth Claſs. 357,500,000 31,250,000 
32, $00,000 |  a6,000,000 
0 mw N $7,250,000 
— — 
2032, 500,000 1 426,000,006 
SUPPLY. 


3 


re 


Pounds. 
Bread . " - 2000, 000,000 
Fleſh Veal - - - - 
Beef P Y 2 - 
Lamb . - - - 
Mutton - - — 
Pork and pig "3 4 . - - 
Bacon - - - - - 
Fowl, fiſh, &c. - . - 
Dairy ſupplies thrown into meal — - 
By importation in live beaſts ; } 
ſtack 30,000 ; 10,000 — 
By importation in corn and flour 
more than exported = W 
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3033, 509,000 4426, oo, o 


It has been often faid, that the price of labour is high, and that it bears a 
proportion to the price of proviſions at all times ; that the cultivation is 
greater than required for the population ; and that there are not labourers 
ſufficient for the tillage of the ground, Theſe allegations are not true : it 
has been ſhewn that the cultivation is not proportioned to the population ; 
that the price of labour is too low, and the price of proviſions too high, 
We fhall alfo point out the reaſon of theſe diſtreſſing inequalities, and how 
they may be obviated. 


Evils are continually increafing ; there does not exift at prefent any 
power to prevent them ; and ſurely it cannot be deemed blameable to fug- 
geſt reaſonable and practicable modes of forming that power. 7 
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The value of land, or rathes the avarice of the landlords, and conſe- 
quently the tithe of Jand, have within a few years increaſed beyond all 
former example. 


In the laſt fifth part of a century, more than half the land of this 
kingdom has been double rented. Twenty years ago lands of good qua- 
lity were let at ten or fifteen ſhillings per acre ; the ſame lands now, or a 
great part of them, are raiſed to twenty-five or thirty ſhillings ; their 
produce at that time was equal to the preſent ; the price of labour the 
ſame; and though the population was leſs, there were more huſband. 
men. 


The landlord having raiſed his rent; taxes and rates having accumulated, 
and upon all this a progreſſive increaſe having taken place in the tithes 
the farmer of courſe endeavours to raiſe the price of his enn and to 
diminiſh his expences. 


At the period mentioned, all other claſſes of labourers received in pro- 
portion to the huſbandman ; but as none of the cauſes have taken place to 
prevent an increaſe in the prices of their labour, which have happened to 
the huſbandman ; they have increaſed, but not in a N to As prices 
of proviſions. 


A bricklayer, who then received twelve ſhillings, and his labourer ſeven; 
now receives eighteen, and his labourer twelve ſhillings a week. 


The mechanic in every branch of trade Is at liberty, in ms meaſure, 
to act for bimſelf. 


If a ſhoemaker, a carpenter, a currier, or a ſmith, will. not allow his men 
a ſufficient price for labour; they have it in their power to force a com- 
pliance; and the maſter has in his turn an opportunity of reimburſing 
himſelf, not only upon the landlord and the farmer, but even on theſe men 
themſelves. 


It 
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It was formerly thought deſerving the conſideration of the landlords of 
this kingdom to make the farmers intereſt their own ; but is otherwiſe 
at this time: excepting a few individuals, (at the head of whom is the Duke 
of Bedford, whoſe conduct to his tenants is an honour to him as a man, 
and particularly as a peer) each man 1s endeavouring to make his tenant 
pay as much as he can. | 


Heretofore a cuſtom prevailed, that a tenant having conducted himſelf 
with induſtty and good faith, was conſidered by his landlord as a perſon 
of ſome value, and at the expiration of his leaſe a preference was given 
him to hold the ſame again, on terms mutually advantageous. At this time, 
every improvement made on the property of another, generally has a * 

rent return. 


Landlords, inſtead of repairing their. own eſtates, or making proper 
allowances in time or terms to the tenant for that purpoſe, endeavour to 
the utmoſt of their power to raiſe a competition, of which they may take 
advantage, by accepting of the higheſt bidder, without any conſideration 
of his worth; and it often happens that ſuch competition is the ruin of 
the competitors, and an injury to the landlords. The price of rent 
having ſo much' increaſed, and rates and taxes accumulated, the farmer 
endeavours to reimburſe himſelf ; but this cannot be accompliſhed, except 
by keeping dowu the price of labour : the huſbandman therefore is obliged 
to pay the advanced price of nn en. any poſſibility of increaſing 
his hire. 


As all trades are preferable to labour on land; each father endeavours - 
to point out to his ſon ſome more advantageous path than he has fol- 
lowed; and not unfrequently the farmer himſelf relinquiſhes tilling the 
ground for other employments, not more laborious but more * 


: There is. no fer of. men fo annaſe to 50 inclemency of the weather 
as labouring peaſants 3 none who experience ſo little compaſſion; nor is 

there any who deſerve more: the nature of their daily occupations renders 
| F them 
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them liable to colds, fevers, and pains of all deſcriptions : in illneſs, 
their ſmall earnings will not afford them any relief; and, as during their 
incapacity to labour the means of exiſtence are taken away, it is natural 
for every man who can think for himſelf, to avoid, if poſſible, encountering 
ſuch diſtreſs, by ſeeking ſome other employment. 


Under theſe circumſtances, can it be wondered, that our workhouſes are 
crowded, and priſons full; the rich lolling in luxury, and the poor 
ftarving? The contradictory opinions of thoſe who affirm there are not 
ſufficient huſbandmen to till the ground, and thoſe who are continually 
aſſerting there is not ſufficient employment for the poor, have never been 


traced to their proper origin. 


There are too many in one line, and too few in another ; but the popu- 
lation is ſtill the ſame, and of courſe requires the fame ſupply as if each 
department had its regular proportion of labourers. 


Raife the price of labour, or lower that of provifions ; every trade 
will be properly ſupported, and the land will be properly tilled. 


Jo raiſe the price of labour would be difficult; but the government of 
2 great nation ſhould ſurmount difficulties: to lower that of proviſions 
is an eaſier taſk, and we ſhall ſhew it may be accompliſhed ; but it would 
not be amiſs previouſly to hint, that mechanics themſelves experience 
peculiar hardſhips from the prevailing errors in political economy. 


Being confined to one fpot, and in general to Iarge towns or cities, 
they experience inconveniencies which even the huſbandman does not en- 
counter. Rent is in general very high ; and though the markets are bet- 
ter ſupplied with animat food and bread, yet the prices are ſomething 
more, and that of roots and vegetables higher in a ſtill greater proportion 
than in the country : ſo that, though the mechanic is ſheltered from the 
rigours of the ſeaſon in the winter, he is confined by his trade in the ſum- 
mer; 
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mer; and after paying his rent and expences, his clear earnings for the 
ſupport of his family are much leſs than may at firſt appear. | 


But to return to our ſubjeCt :---From a ſtatement of indiſputable facts, 
we ſhall ſhew, that nothing ſhort of the total abolition of tithes, and a 
greater extent of cultivation will be adequate to the neceſſary purpoſe of 
lowering the price of proviſions, or procuring proper ſubſiſtence for the 
labouring poor, | 


Tithes were originally granted for the ſupport of. the clergyman of the 
pariſh, for the exerciſe of hoſpitality, and for the relief of the diſtreſſed 
inhabitants : tithes at firſt were voluntary, and afterwards rendered obli- 
gatory by power : we believe however it has not been diſputed they were 
originally meant as the tenth (not of the increaſe, but) of the profit. 


The titheholder now takes not only a tenth part of the profits, after 
deducting all expences, but a tenth of the produce. 


It is not meant to blame the titheholder, becauſe the power having de- 
ſceuded, or been aſſigned to him as a real or uſufructuary property, it ought 
to be ſo conſidered, and the impropriator or incumbent be at liberty to make 
the moſt of it; but the evil is in the thing itſelf. 


A man pays rent, and rates, and taxes even on the rent; and the higher 
the rent the more his proportion of the general burden. 

He is obliged to maintain ſervants and cattle to till the land, and per- 
haps at an enormous expence to manure and aſſiſt it; and he and his 
family muſt be ſupported till the produce of the land can be gathered 
and brought to market, 


All thefe expences ſurely ought to be deducted ; and the tenth, if a tenth 
muſt be given, of the ſurplus only taken as tithes : becauſe all theſe 
charges, more eſpecially . thoſe of manure and maintenance of ſervants 
aud cattle, are ſo much of his real property actually laid out: this ought 

to 
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to be returned with intereſt, and not as is now the caſe, the tenth of the 
principal and intereſt taken away. In ſome ſpecies of tithes this is the 
caſe ; it ought to be ſo generally: it is not e and the conſequences 
ariſing from this cuſtom are very ſerious. 115 


A man has no encouragement to-make improvements or try experiments 
in agriculture; he knows well, the greater his crop the greater his loſs : 
for the larger the crop, the greater the expence, and he is certain that a very 
great addition will be made to his burden, by a tenth part of ſuch property 
being taken away. Who can be induced to increaſe his produce to ſuch a 


certain diſadvantage ? 


SA EEE of theſe conſiderations, tithe is the conſe of continual diſ- 
putes between the titheholder and the farmer; and where it belongs to the 
clergyman of the pariſh, he is in general an object of Hatred inſtead of 


Reſped. 


It would not be amiſs here to point out the expences of cultivating land; 
by which it will appear, that unleſs the farmer is eaſed of a part of his bur- 
den, it is impoſſible he ſhould bring his produce to market at a a a 


Taking for a general calculation one hundred acres of land at thirty 
ſhillings per acre ; let us ſee what will be the 1 and whet will be 


the produce. 


Rates and taxes, reckoning poor at three ſhillings, od land at ay 
pence, will amount to fix cm eight pence in the pound. + 


- Suppoling ſaxty-five acres arable, and thirty-five meadow, it will require 
five horſes, two boys, two men, and a dairy maid, beſides the farmer him- 


ſelf, _ occaſional aid to manage the farm, 
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The maintenance and wages of two men, two boys, and one woman, 
will not amount to leſs than eighty pounds per annum: beſides this, repairs 
of the land cannot be eſtimated annually at leſs than one ſhilling and ſixpence 
per acre; and it is cuſtomary to manure one third every year: but ſuppo- 
ſing one fifth only manured, it requires at leaſt ten load per acre, the pur- 
chaſe of which is, on an average, if ready for the land, four ſhillings and 
ſixpence per load; and the quantity wanting two hundred load per year. 


Maintenance of five horſes. 
| fo . 4 
20 load of hay - - - - at 3. per load 60 © © 
15 ditto of ſtraw at 255, nearly' = - 19 © o 
go quarter of oats - at 18s, per q .. 45 © © 
1. 124 0 © 


— 


The price of twenty-five ſhillings per load ſuppoſes wheat firaw ; for 
of oats or barley it would require for each horſe four load and a half; and if : 
wheat is twenty-five ſhillings, oats or barley is about eighteen. 


Implements of huſbandry, of one hundred pounds value, reckoning wear 
and tear at only ten per cent. will be ten pounds per year ; and horſes of 
thirty pounds value each decreaſe in value annually three pounds each: 
beſides the bills of ſmiths, wheelwrights, farriers, cow leaches, &c. &c. 
are of no ſmall amount; and we may affirm, that in theſe and in contin- 
gencies, no perſon holding one hundred acres of land is at a leſs expence 


per year t than | thirty pounds, 


There will be maintained on this land, fix cows, forty ſheep, and fix 
hogs : in graſs, hay, ſtraw, &c. a cow is maintained at an expence of nine 
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6 coe 2 91. ach is 54 o 
40 ſheep - - at 1535. each! is 30 © © 
6 hogs = - atꝗ 203. each » » is 6 © © 


Pigeons being at times troubleſome and expenſive, their increaſe is 
doubtful; and as we leave them out in the calculation of profit, 
they muſt not be charged as expence: little expences are omitted 
that would doubly counterbalance this produce. - In this quantity of land 
may be grown twenty acres of wheat, fifteen of barley, fifteen of 
oats, fifteen of turnips and other vegetables annually, and on an ave- 
rage fifty loads of hay. Beſides the expences before mentioned, thoſe 
of wheat harveſt will be twelve ſhillings per acre, of oats and barley fix 
and fixpence, and of vegetables, excluſive of ſeed, &c. in howing and 
drawing, twelve ſhillings. Hay, in mowing expences, in making by 
extra labourers, &c. ſtacking, and thatching the ſtacks, including the cut- 
ting out for uſe, &c. will amount to eight ſhillings per load, of eighteen 
hundred weight. | | 
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20 acres of wheat - - - at 125. peracre - - is 12 © 0 
15 ditto of barley - gat 6s. 64. ditto - is 427 6 
15 ditto of oats - nat 6s. 6d. ditto = = is 4 17 6 
15 ditto of vegetables at 32s. ditto - - -. 8 9 © 0 
50 load of hay - - - - at8s.perloaad - is 20 0 0 
4.50 15 © 

— 


The ſeed for raifing fach crops is no ſmall expence, and at three buſhels. 
per acre in grain, and one pound and a half in ſmall vegetable ſeeds, may be 
thus ſtated : 4 
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Wheat z buſhels at 66 . is 18s, per acre; or in the whole 18 0 © 

Barley 3 ditto at 4. is 125. ditto, or ditto 9 0 0 

Oats. z ditto at 23. 6d. is 75. 6d. ditto, or ditto = - $5 12 6 

Vegetables | f 6 Sod 11597, 

ecnerally } Alb. at 20 i 5 * ditto, or ditto N 
£.34 10 0 


Admitting all the crops to be good, even as large as three and a half quar 
ters of wheat, and five quarters of barley and oats per acre, which are grea- 
ter generally than any one ean expect; there is a farther expence in pre- 
paring this produce for market, &c. which muſt be extra; becauſe with his 
team, cattle, hedging, ditching, dreſſing, and manuring the land, and 
the neceſſary attention to tillage, &c. the time of the farmer and his ſer- 
vants will be fully occupied; and with 1 che number we have allowed, 
the threſhing muſt be done by hire. 


Wheat 20 acres at 31 quarters per acre, will produce 70 quarters 
Barley 15 ditto at 5 qrs. ditto ditto 75 ditto 
Oats 15 ditto at 5 qrs.. - | ditto ditto- 75 ditto 


A man, if he works hard, (from daylight till dark, making fixteen hours 
in the day) will thraſh in a week three and a half quarters of wheat, five 
quarters of barley or oats, if the corn yields well; and the common price, 
where land is thirty ſhillings an acre, is for threſhing and truſſing up the 
ſtraw, wheat five ſhillings,. barley and oats three and ſixpence per quarter; 
beſides the cleaning up, which is an extra expence at the rate of one ſhil- 
ling and fixpence ; Arg. ce ene es e ee 
— 
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Nor is this all; one twentieth of the produce it is not poſſible to 
clean, being the refuſe, called tail; and though this is reckoned as pro- 
duce, it is not ſaleable at market: it is either reſerved for fowls, or if 
wheat, ground up for home conſumption. However to make the moſt of 
the farm, we will take it all as marketable. Excluſive of contingencies, 
the following recapitulated expences are unavoidable : | 


„ S 
Rent gat 30s. peracre 150 © © 
Rates, taxes, ce. - — 50 0 0) 14 
| ; 2299 . . 4 
fy 22922 200 0 0 
Maintenance of the team 17 4 1240 0 
Servants maintenance, wages, &c. incluing 0 mai, hed | @ 
belonging to the fam 86 0 © 
wer an tar of ilemeas in huſbandry ers, ea. 4 {1 
&c. value (. ioo only 10 per cent. — | N S860: 6:: 
Yearly decreaſe of horſes three pounds each only - ef 


ä — 2” * 
after for all che produce) de e 
Repairs of land, as gates, gate dell rails, Niles, 'blidges."" . 2 
purchaſe of. buſhes, ſtakes, rods, &c. 4 low average . . 
one ſhilling and ſixpence ii add iliw 7.1 ro 0 


Manure only once in five Years. e oed: H 20 Felis e 0 
5 CN of e, bas 2nidiettl 16t ei dn at ego el 34 10 0 
Harveſt expences, &c. bas 29102 Ti bas yeTud omit Ns. i 


Preparing for market 18 2 9479 4 re nt i did mu vi 60 F u 
Tradeſmens bills ln Aol 26500 gui: it 9 9c! 
Now becauſe a man has — fool enough, or having — rn 
ſpirit, has been wiſe enough to lay out on one hun- 
dred acres of land, the above ſum, - he is to — h C5 
certain. Joſs of more than ſeyenty pounds, by a tentn © 


being taken away; partly out of the field, and partly 


Carried forward 747 © © 
from 
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Brought over 
from his farm- yard by compoſition: for although few are 
at the trouble of carrying away every tenth pig, calf, 
fowl, or lamb, or the tenth of milk, butter, cheeſe, gar- 
den vegetables, fruits, &c. yet care is taken to exact 
yearly compoſitions for theſe things, and thoſe to the 
utmoſt value. 


And a tenth being taken away, adds more than a tenth to his 


enormous expences, and cannot be eſtimated leſs than 


It is but reaſonable that for all theſe ſums laid out, as well 


as the amount of his ſtock, &c. an intereſt ſhould be 
taken (for it frequently happens he is obliged to borrow 
his capital) and reckoning this intereſt at five per cent. ; 
his expences being as we have ſtated, and his ſtock four 
hundred pounds, ſuch intereſt cannot be taken at leſs than 


Another allowance ſhould be made for contingencies. 


Though every produce 1s reckoned at the utmoſt, it 
may happen that a failure of crops, or a bad harveſt, may 
reduce his return below his expences. However, not to 
ſtrain the calculation beyond the abſolute fact; we will 
ſuppoſe the farmer always in luck, and that no misfor- 
tuen befalls him, and adding no more, ſethis expences 
down at - - - - - 


747 o © 


80 0 o 


887 0 8 


What will be the amount of the produce, allowing a full price for every 


thing, viz. wheat fix ſhillings, oats two ſhillings and fixpence, barley four 
ſhillings per buſhel, and vegetables on an average, fix pounds per acre ; 
with hay, taking meadow and clover together, at three pounds per load. 


| 20 acres 
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20 Acres in wheat produeing ſeventy 11 £4 & 
quarters at 485. is 168 0 © 
40 load in ſtraw - = at 254. is 50 © © 
— 21 80 o 
15 Acres of barley will produce ſe- 0. NOI 
venty-five quarters = at 322. 120 © 0 
30 load in ſtraw = - at 188. 0 | 
147 © © 
15 Acres of oats will produce ſe- | 
venty-five quarters = at 205. + Bo. 
30 load in ſtraw u 16). AN” n 6 
— 102 © © 
15 Acres in vegetables . at 6], <= - go © © 
50 load of hay - at 310. — — 150 © © 
N. B. Oats are reckoned in the maintenance of the team 
at eighteen ſhillings only. On this ſcale each cow will 
fatten a calf of the weight of twenty 2 8 value to the 
utmoſt four pounds. 
Each ſheep will produce its own value on an average, in 
lamb, wool, and manure, twenty Gs, and in fatten- 
ing ten ſhillings increaſe. 
Of fix hogs in a farm yard, only three muſt be taken for 
breeding, each hog will on average produce ten, or the 
whole thirty ; but from the calculation twenty of theſe 
muſt be ſold off before they are weaned, and will bring 
five ſhillings each ; ten may be raiſed as pork, value thirty 
ſhillings each; the other three will be fattened on the 
farm; and beſides the firſt coſt as ſtock, the value of 
each will be forty ſhillings. 
Produce of calves from fix cows at 4/. each - — 24 0 © 
Ditto milk, butter, &c. 8“. from each cow a w 48 0 o 
40 ſheep 305. increaſe each - - - 0 © © 
Carried forward 839 0 © 


2 20 hogs. 
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Brought forward 839 0 0 

20 hogs 5s. each = - - - — 4 & 9 
Io ditto 30s, each — — i. , EE MS;..0:; 6 
3 ditto 40s. each - - 6 0 © 


Beſides, as the expences of keeping each * of ſtock i is 
charged, it is but right to take the value of every poſſible 
return from the farm, 
35 acres aftermath at 125. the higheſt price given - 210 © 
This ſtock will make about * load of manure yearly, 


at 4. 6d. per acre - - - 13 10 © 
Lops from timber, annual wh - - - 5 10 © 
Fowls, &c. &c. &c. = - — — — 12 0 6 
4.917 1 

| | AB VIEW. 5 

1 4 1 
expences, ineluding intereſt 
To money at five —_— } = : . 9 — — 917 @ © 
£927 o 32 4.917 o © 
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Here is a nett produce of thirty pounds for the farmer; after having ex- 


erciſed his judgement, and experienced the utmoſt anxiety and care, for 


eighteen months before all his produce could be brought to market. Out 
of this, he is to maintain his wife and family; and the titheholder will 
take more than twice, not quite three times as much as the farmer has for 


himſelf, 


What adds much to the evil of tithe, is its being ſo often rented as a 
farm, and we could point out many inſtances, where the titheholder * 
in the practice of taking all in kind, for the purpoſe of monopoly; and 
where the tenant in tithe has * ſo taken till the third year without 
being threſhed. 


Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe a farm of the ſame deſcription at ten ſhillings per acre, 
what will be the expence and the return ? 


It will require more tillage and will produce leſs, not only on account of 
a difference in the quality of the ſoil, but from a want of ſufficient manure 
to aſũſt the land; for the price of rent will ſufficiently point out, that it 
muſt lie at a diſtance from large towns, and conſequently what aſſiſtance 
it has muſt be expenſive. This hundred acres muſt have ſix horſes, two 
men, two boys, and a dairy maid, belonging to the farm; and ſuppoſing 
ſixty-five acres arable, and thirty-five meadow, it maintains ſix cows, 
forty ſheep, and fix hogs as ſtock 3 but for their ſupport, the vegetable 
part of the produce, beſides all the ftraw on the farm, will be required. 


Indeed on moſt farms in the interior part of the kingdom, the landlords 
take care to bind their tenants, not to ſell any ſtraw ; and if that were not 
the caſe, there would be no fale for it, every perſon * in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, having enough. | | 


It muſt be remarked, that the calculation already made, applies to the 
vicinage of populous places, where there is not only a very ready fale for 
every produce of the earth, but many of the landholders are either opulent 
men, landlords holding their own property, or tradeſmen engaged in other 
concerns. If accidental lofles in cattle, ſtock, bad harveſts or ſeed time 
take place, they are not heard of, or indeed felt, becauſe there are other 
reſources. | 


Perſons of this deſcription are enabled to put to their carts, &c. horſes of 

great ſtrength and value, and to feed them well; they conſequently do 
more work on their land. But this 1s not the caſe with the farmer, who 
having no other dependence, and meeting with the ſame inconvenience, is 
either ruined, or ſo much injured, as to require a long time to recover; at 
beſt he can only uſe horſes of fifteen or twenty pounds value, and theſe 
being obliged to live at ſmall expence, cannot be ſuppoſed to go through 
great fatigue. Beſides, the produce being ſmaller its value is leſs; for if 
near a market an article is worth a certain price, at a diſtance from a mar- 
464 ket 
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ket it muſt diminiſh in value in proportion to the expence of carriage, and 
the number of hands it muſt paſs through. 


For inſtance, turnips of an equal crop, in Shropſhire and in Surry, are 
worth only forty ſhillings per acre, ten miles from Shrewſbury ; but ten 
miles from London are worth ſometimes ſix, generally five pounds. 


Barley in Worceſterſhire, twenty-five miles from Birmingham, or in 
Hertfordſhire, twenty-five miles from London, where one third of the far- 
mer's land is obliged to lie fallow, is worth twenty-four ſhillings per 
quarter: whereas at Birmingham in the fame county, the fame article is 
worth thirty-two ſhillings, and at London, thirty ſhillings per quarter. 
The firſt has to paſs through the hands of two or three jobbers by land 
carriage; the latter directly goes to the factor, and has the accommodation 


of water. 


Indeed in every ſort of tillage, in every ſort of land, whether the moſt 
fruitful or the moſt barren part of Devonſhire, the Vale of Taunton in 
Somerſet, or the few cultivated parts of Weſtmoreland in Yorkſhire, or 
Middleſex, Staffordſhire, or Kent, theſe things are very nearly proportioned 
in the end. 


We ſhall therefore ſuppoſe a farm, as before deſcribed, and it will be ſeen 
if any part of the produce which any man ſuppoſes he can raiſe, be omit- 
ted, it will be more than counterbalanced by the expence to raiſe it. We 
will ſuppoſe, that beſides the thirty-five acres of meadow ; of the ſixty-five 
acres arable, twenty at leaſt muſt lie fallow every year, twenty may be in 
wheat, fifteen in barley and oats, and ten in clover, turnips, tares, &c. &c. 


The farm may be expected to produce from fair crops, fifty quarters of 
wheat, thirty of barley, and twenty of oats. The meadow and the clover 
that may be mown, will not produce above thirty-five load of hay, nearly 
twenty of which the horſes will eat; and what may not be mown, but left 
for graziers, with turnips, &c. will as green meat be conſumed by the ſtock, 
and ina part of the maintenance of the team ; and though the farmer muſt 
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be at an harveſt expence, yet, for the ſake of being on the right fide, we 
will allow him to complete the whole within his own family. 


4. 8. d. 
100 Acres at 10s. per acre - - - 50 0 © 
Taxes, &c. - - - - - 16 13 4 
Servants - - + 6. - - - - 270" 6 
Wear and tear - . - - 5 0 © 
Repairs of land - 7 - - 8:9; -:0 
| &+. &; | 
Seed, 60 buſhels of wheat at 5s. - = ie: © .0 
30 ditto of barley at 33. - 4 10 © 
| 20 ditto of oats at 25, - N 
For green meat - 48 8 
0 22 10 © 
Farrier's, ſmith's, and tradeſmens bills ö 25 16 8 


No account is taken of the maintenance of his team, becauſe he will 
be able to raiſe corn ſufficient for his horſes, at the ſhort allowance of four 
quarters per annum each; beſides the produce hereafter ſtated to be brought 
to market; and allowing only three loads of hay for each horſe, which is 
hardly enough, he will have to ſell about ſeventeen loads. 


His expences lie within a narrow compaſs, fo will his produce, and 
man on this farm will be contented to realize the following articles for fale : 


| 1 

50 Quarters of wheat at 40s. — — 100 © © 
30 ditto of barley - at 245. 1) 6 - 36 0 0 
Produce of butter, milk, and cheeſe, &c. - 25 0 0 
Ditto in calves (which he cannot keep to fatten) - 4 0 © 
Carried forward 165 © 0 


8 

* | Brought forward 165 o o 
ty Load of hay G - - 50 o © 
Sheep - £ - oe - 30 © © 
Fowls, &c . - 6 - 6 0 © 
Hogs - - - — — - 1 
4.260 0 © 
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But from this muſt be deducted tithe, taken in kind, on the whole of 
the hay, which is worth upwards of one hundred pounds; and the produce 
above ſtated taken away in the field, with the loſs of ſtraw, cannot be rated 
at leſs than thirty-ſix pounds; ſo that if we alſo deduct fourteen pounds in- 
tereſt on the expenditure, till it can be returned from market, the net produce 
will be ten pounds, according to the following ſtatement ; and this bring- 
ing to account every ſingle ſhilling it is poſſible to realize from his farm. 


R EE VIE W. 


Dr. Farm. per Contra. Cr: 
£4 | 4. „ 4 
To expences 200 © © By produce - 260 © o 
To intereſt only 14 0 © 
To tithe - 36 o 0 
To balance - 10 © 0 
J. 260 © © 4.260 0 © 


This is little enough to make a man amends for a whole year's anxiety 
and care, and riſking his all on a farm. If he- ſhould have the misfortune 
to loſe a horſe, to have his harveſt ſpoiled, or his crops, or increaſe of ſtock 
leſs than we have mentioned (and he will not have more) what muſt be the 
conſequence ? He will be reduced to the neceffity of living on the air, or 
breaking into his capital: for though his family may in part be ſupported 
in a miſerable way, by trifling things from the farm, yet on the return al- 

lowed 
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lowed above, they cannot exiſt without this ten pounds profit going to their 
uſe. This is not a conjecture, it is founded on fact and obſervation; not 
only in one place, in one year, but in many places, in many years; and 
we appeal to every man who knows the ſituation of farmers, either from 
experience or obſervation, who is not determined to deceive himſelf, whe- 
ther it be not abſolutely as here repreſented, and whether the farmers pro- 
fits are not ſtated too favourably ! 


Here then is the proportion, ten ſhillings per acre without advantages 
clears per annum ten pounds, and thirty ſhillings per acre with advantages, 
clears per annum thirty pounds ; the former at an expence of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds and upwards, the latter at three times that ſum, and 
the difference in ſituation will nearly equalize the whole. 


But in either caſe, what can be ſaid of that cruel law, which gives to 
the clergy or titheholder, a tenth of all produce ? 


In a former part of theſe ſheets the injuſtice of obliging every perſon 
holding land, to give up a tenth of ſuch produce, has been ſtated ; and we 
conceive it will appear from the foregoing calculations, that we are not 
miſled ourſelves, and we can have no intention to deceive others. 


It may be here neceſſary to review the ſubje& of tithe, and ſee what 
effect it has on the price of proviſions. | 


It will be needleſs to prove, that, beſides the continual diſputes and ill 
will arifing between the landholder and titheholder, and which always 
end in an injury to the nation, by checking inſtead of encouraging agri- 
culture, the tithe of this kingdom is one of the principal cauſes of the 
exceſſive price of proviſions. 


Beſides, the clergy are cither too dependent or independent ; for the 
tithes being conſidered a real property, liable to purchaſe or diviſion, either 
the impropriator allows too little or too much; in the former caſe, the in- 
cumbent, though he had better accept little than none, is not ſufficiently 
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provided for; in the latter, he leaves to a curate, and perhaps one who is 
diſagreeable to the pariſhioners, the duty of the pariſh, whilſt he being un- 
der no controu}, rolls in luxury and extravagance, ane to the utter diſ- 
grace of his order. 


Let us now ſee how far the abolition of tithe may abate the price of pro- 
viſions; tithe being the tenth of all produce, is a tenth of the price of pro- 
viſions, and by aboliſhing it altogether, Parliament would of courſe reduce 
the price in a proportionate degree. It would do more: for by allowing 
every man to increaſe his produce, it would raiſe a greater ſupply by one 
tenth, at a trifling additional expence ; and this being brought to market at 
a proportionate price, operating with the reduction from the abolition of the 
tithe itſelf, may fairly be expected to make a fourth difference, fo as to 
bring the ſame quantity and quality at four- pence halfpenny which now 
coſts ſixpence. This would be a benefit to the farmer, and a bleſſing to 
the poor; it would not injure the titheholder, becauſe he may have an am- 
ple indemnification; but as here we are only ſhewing how it affects the 
price of proviſions, we ſhall leave it for the preſent, and take it up again i 
when treating of its ſubſtitute. 


The next thing of conſequence that affects the price of proviſions is, 
the enormous load under which the landholder, and indeed all perſons, 
groan, by the 

POOR RATES. 


Two million five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling are at this time annu- 
ally raiſed as a poor rate within England and Wales, of which there is put 
into the pockets or ſtomachs of the pariſh officers, and yearly conſumed in 
law expences, removing the poor from pariſh to pariſh, and at times, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, a ſum that would maintain a fourth 
part of all the poor, if properly diſtributed. The manner of maintaining 
the poor is not leſs waſteful ; for as all offices are troubleſome, and thoſe 
without emolument are generally thought ſo by the higher orders; over- 
ſeers and chuschwardens are conſequently elected from the middle claſſes 


of the pariſh, r are very ca- 


pable 
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pable of intereſted colluſion, and by the art of giving trouble, into which 
they ſoon convert their authority, they prevent other perſons from inter- 
fering. They ele& each other, and when the baker or butcher is in power, 
he contrives a job for the bricklayer or carpenter who is out. In turn he 
takes care to give the butcher and baker the profitable privilege of ſerving 
the poor-houſe, &c. &c. There are few pariſhes in the kingdom, where 
men of this deſcription are not to be found. In a little grocer or chand- 
ler's ſhop, where a nett profit of even fifty per cent. would not give them 
ſo much as they ſpend, they are ſeen diſſipating their hundreds, or gra- 
dually purchaſing their freeholds. Inquire their origin and ſituation, they 
have commenced their career with nothing, or with a little borrowed mo- 
ney ; but they have been overſeers and churchwardens, very dexterous in 
the impoſition and diſpoſal of pariſh rates. d 

If a different plan from the preſent were adopted, leſs than one million 
pounds would be fully adequate to all the purpoſes of maintaining and 
cloathing the poor, through the whole nation, ſuppoſing their number to 
be greater than the higheſt computation has made them. 


There is hardly a pariſh in England where the poor rates are leſs than 
two ſhillings in the pound ; more than half of the pariſhes have a rate of 
double that ſum, and in ſome it amounts to ſeven ſhillings and fixpence in 
the pound and upwards. | 


We have mentioned two million five hundred thouſand pounds as the 
ſum collected, which is not wholly brought to account: but the aſſeſſment 
is not leſs than three million two hundred thouſand. The whole of the 
rents in England amount to ſomething more than twenty-nine million, but 
not more than twenty-three million are aſſeſſed. The difference between 
the aſſeſlment on real rent and the receipt does not altogether ariſe from the 
poor houſeholders, who, though rated, are often excuſed from inability to 
pay ; but from the villany of the officers, who not only take care to un- 
der-rate and fayour their friends, or the junto to which they belong, but 
many of the principal inhabitants in the pariſh, with the view of obliging 
them in return for cuſtom to ſuch officers in their way of trade; and we 
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are ſorry to ſay, that few gentlemen are ſufficiently delicate and honourable 
to reject with abhorrence ſuch mean obligations. If men would adopt 
the patriotic ſentiment, as taxes and rates are unavoidable, all ſhould con- 
tribute cheerfully their ſhares; even under the preſent ſyſtem the ſums 
wanted would be much below the nominal rates by aflefiment. Nor does 
the evil end here; for it is generally found theſe men take eſpecial care not 
only to under-rate themfelves, but frequently not to pay at all. 


The buſineſs of pariſhes in general, ſuch as book-making, aſſeſſing rates, 
the meetings of veſtries, either for auditing the officers accounts, aſſenting 
to, or diſſenting from, any meaſure to be propoſed or adopted, all is a mere 
farce; what belongs to all belongs to none; and as things are now ma- 
naged, very few know any thing more than that they pay ſo much, and 
are liabl&to pay ſo much again. If any inhabitant has ſpirit to demand the 
inſpection of the pariſh accounts, either he is inſulted to ſuch a degree as 
to make him relinquiſh his purſuit, or is quieted by lowering his rate; 
and as few perſons take the trouble, even of a menace, but with ſuch a 
view, this is generally the end. But wherever any number of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants have unanimouſly purſued the object, the reſult has always 
been lowering the rate altogether. 


Here it may be proper to mention ſome places where this evil is car- 
ried to the greateſt extent. In many pariſhes of the city of London the 
officers not only contrive to continue year after year, but are at as much 
pains to get elected, and triumph as much in their ſucceſs, as if they had 
obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons: houſes are opened, and carriages 
provided to convey their friends to Hampſtead, Tottenham, Blackheath, 
Richmond, &c. where entertainments are given on theſe occaſions, at an 
expence that would maintain almoſt one half the number of poor they are 
to ſuperintend. 


Beſides the ordinary abuſes; in ſome parts of London they wake what 
they call a diſcretionary rate, viz. the officers aſſeſs s * ee 
as they eee ttt | 
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This truth will appear by the following fact: 


In one of the pariſhes which takes in part of Fenchurch; ſtreet, this 
diſcretionary rate is in vogue, and the principal part of the poor rates are 
paid by eight or ten houſes, whilſt ten times the . any 
thing, or at moſt a mere trifle. | 


The officers ſay it is right; theſe are people of reſpettability and pro- 
perty, and they ſhould bear the whole burden. It might be alledged, there 
are many others of reſpectability and property, who are excuſed by the diſ- 
cretion of the officers. And what will be ſaid of men of ſenſe and cha- 
rafter, who know and ſuffer the impoſition ? From one of them we have 
deen informed, that during the laſt year he attended the veſtry, accompanied 
by a neighbour, meaning to have the grievance redrefſed. A difpute was 


immediately created, and the veſtry adjourned. After repeated efforts to 
know the time of meeting, and obtain a ſight of the accounts, they were 


tired out, and being men of bufinefs, whoſe concerns could not well be 
neglected, (of which the other party were aware) they defiſted, having, in 
the common phraſe, had their labour for their pains, and the mortification 
of being obliged to pay a little more for their trouble. 


- Theſe practices are not confined to London, we ſee them in various 
degrees throughout the kingdom; but we are all affected with the love of 


_ eaſe, and ſuffer evils to avoid the trouble of applying the remedy. When 


pariſh-officers, trained in the art of impoſition, are watched in their re- 


ceipts and expenditures, they take care to make things appear fair to the eye; 
but when a man of reſolution gives himſelf the trouble to examine them 
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The poor-houſe is ſerved with meat, bread, beer, &c. a by the 


friends of the officers, or when they are out of office, by themſelves: the 
articles are generally bad; often there is a deficiency in meaſure and 


weight, and the price is too high. No'chfs of Jews underſtand better how 


20 convert thirteen ounces into a pound, or three quarts into a gallon ; 
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thirty · one inches into a yard, or ten inches ſquare into a cubical foot, than 
tradeſmen who are members of ſelect veſtries, or who are in rotation 
church - wardens and overſeers; nor are there any characters, when pro- 
perly conſidered, ſo deteſtable. Theſe are the petty tyrants, the voracious 
vermin, that ought to be extirpated ; then, and not till then, will the poor 
be likely to feel comfort. 


At this time, however hard their caſe, the poor have no redreſs ; they 
dare not complain; for under ſuch rulers we need not be at the pains to 
point out the conſequence. : 


It is ſurely the duty of government to provide for the poor; and if this 
were the caſe in England, on a well-regulated plan, the poor rates would 
be lowered, and of courſe the price of proviſions ; and theſe operating in 
double proportion, would in a ſhort time aboliſh rates altogether. If the 
landholder at this time pay five ſhillings in the pound, or one fifth of his 
rent, and the rent itſelf be one fifth of the whole produce of the land, he 
muſt pay to the poor (or rather to the overſeers) one twenty - fifth part, and 
muſt charge this with intereſt in the — twenty - four parts of fuch 


produce. | 


It is generally underſtood, though two million five hundred thouſand 
pounds. ſterling may be collected only tro million are really expended on 
the poor. If the rate were equaliſed, and all rateable perſons made to pay 
half the amount of che preſent aflefſments, this ſum would be raiſed ; the 
other half being one fiſtieth part of the amount of the general produce, 
would conſequently be ſunk in the leſs expence of raiſing it, and of courle 
lower the price: this bringing the ſame quantity of proviſions at ſuch 
* nn nn RRALCSELIINCS | 
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In theſe two things, the tithe and poor rates, we may find à con- 
ſiderable portion of that evil which diſgraces our political economy. If 
the one were aboliſhed, and the other made general, ſmall but certain; 
if the preſent ſyſtem of collection and expences were deſtroyed, the price 
of proviſions would be lowered at leaſt a third; and though theſe be not 
the whole, yet, being the principal occaſions of the miſerable ſituation of 
the poor, they certainly merit the particular attention of every man feel- 
ing properly for himſelf, his mn and the RX py of his 


country. 
MONOPOLY 


is another grievance under which we all labour: in lahis gest purabers 
are intereſted, and though it is profitable for. the moment, it is rumous 
in the end, 


This tech. and curſe. of the poor, ls. e 
trade, but there are men who even go ſo far as to aſſert its general utility. 
It has been ſaid the ſpeculator is of uſe, even in the buſmeſs. under couſi- 
deration, becauſe he is always ready to purchaſe from the farmer what he 
abſolutely muſt ſell; that having ſo purchaſed, he ſtores it, till an oppor- 
tunity offers of bringing it to market, by the price being high enough 
to tempt him, which never can happen but in times of ſcareity; 
that if he were not to buy, perhaps the farmer muſt be ruined, by not 
being able to pay his rent; and that what he holds and has to offer in times 
of ſcarcity, would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, ot waſted, in thoſe of plenty; 
and conſequently, ſo much as he has in his poſſeſſion, would have been 


How different this from the truth l That the farmer muſt fell, is cer- 
tain, becauſe he has rent, rates, taxes, and other calls to anſwer; that 
this ſale being at times forced, and not occafioned by the regular demand, 
is the cauſe of his obtaining only five ſevenths of his fair price; that the 
article,' by theſe means, finds its way into the hands of the ſpeculator, 
who brings it forward again at his own pleaſure, cannot be diſputed ; but 
mark the fact. 1 f 
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The old cuſtom of landlords was to receive the rent half yearly; but 
always to let the tenant take a year, or eighteen months, before he made 
the firſt payment; ſo that he had his landlord's aſſiſtance by a credit in the 
rent; and this was continued as long as the connection. The tenant hav- 
ing half a year, or twelve months arrears allowed, was enabled to bring 
ſome part of his produce to market, and before he paid his landlord. Be- 
fore he brought ſuch produce to ſale, he well knew that he muſt obtain 
a certain price to reimburſe himſelf, and that whatever profit he wanted 
muſt be added to that price. On theſe grounds he came to market, where 
there is always a demand, and always a ſupply, though they may not 
always be proportioned. But if the demand were not ſufficient to furniſh 
him the neceflary price to repay his expences and live, he could return 
home, and not being urged for his rent, could wait the event of another 
market; that market may again be againſt him, but he will be at 
liberty to wait. His rent however muſt be paid at a certain time, and 
he muſt fell : the indulgence did not enable him to buy from others to 
raiſe the price, it only allowed him an opportunity to realiſe a fair price, 
which every perſon ought to do. The caſe now is otherwiſe; ſince 
luxury has become faſhionable, an mcreaſe, in the means to ſupport it, has 
been found neceſſary; and [landlords have had. recourſe. not only to the 
arrears of their tenants, but have obliged them to pay as the rents became 
due, and even to raiſe thoſe rents. The former indulgence being taken 
away, and the farmer obliged to pay half a year's amount, as ſoon as half a 
year is expired, he is reduced I CET oy 
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If he commence tenant ne ti pay at 
Lady-day, hardly a ſixpence can be realiſed in the time: his ſtock and ex- 
pences being his all, he muſt borrow, or his landlord muſt allow him 


further time. If he indulge bim till Michaelmas, he muſt by that time 
bring his produce to market, and if he cannot get his price he muſt take 
Teſs; the money muſt be had, and he cannot have it unleſs there be an 
opportunity to ſell: he muſt bring his whole to market at once, or in 


parts within a ſhort time. The general conſumption. is regular, and laſts 
| the 
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the whole year; but it cannot be the cafe with his ſale; and if all farmers 


were in this ſtate, all the produce of the kingdom would be brought to 
market together, in a manner diſproportioned to the immediate conſump- 
tion. Many are in this predicament, and here the ſpeculator interferes : 
the farmer muſt ſell, the ſpeculator buys, but in buying dy „„ 
he really injures the farmer. 


The landlord knows the rent is to be had, and he will be 
does not confider how much or how little his tenant receives, he takes his 
ik, a b = dogma 


-'f-ks fork perſon a6 tho fpronlator ers to interpoſe, things muſt ro 
vert to their former channel; and as the landlord's impatience could not 
increaſe the conſumption, he muſt content himſelf, and wait till the demand 
ſhould enable his tenant to pay his rent; and as the call is regular, and all 
would have their proportion in the demand, fo by the ſupply being abuu- 
daut, and the conſumption ſtill the ſame, there would always be found a 
fuſficient number ready to anfwer that call, at a fair and reaſonable price; 
and it would not be till all rheir ſtock were exhauſted that the outſtanders 
could obtain their ende; and as theſe would be but few out of the many 
r te the public. 


Bot is is Goren as this time; the wonopolizer anſwers the purpoſe of 
the landlord, while he injures the community ; baving obtained poſſeſſion 
of the farmer's produce he does. not offer it cogtinvally, as the farmer 
would have done, in the market ; but ſtoring it, he creates an artificial 
deficiency, till the dernand exceeding the ſupph enhances the price; he 
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grower ; it would not be thmwn away, or deftreyed, nor would any more 
he exported, for even here the demand can only de ſupplied z ſo that the 
_ plea of the wiility of dis ingermiediate; perſon is without, reaſon, In all 


nations 
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naticns monepolizers.cre groge public vile and there is bardly a kingdom 
wherein theſe locuſts are to be found ſo numerous as in England : it would 
certainly be a national benefit if they were rendered incapable of doing 
harm, and it will be our buſineſs to deviſe ſome mode of extirpating them; 
but that mode will come into view more properly hereafter. 


That the ſyſtem * there is another branch of villany 
methodically purſued, which, though it affects the whole community, falls 
more particularly on the induſtrious poor, who ſeem deſlined to bear 
all the evils that can afflit mankind. 5 


This ſyſtem is generally underſtood by the opprobrious name of 
FORESTALLING, 


and is nothing leſs than a monopoly in cattle, in which perſous are cou 
cerned who have not amm 
the dealers in corn. f 


There are perſons employed in the different markets of the kingdom, 
who, under the denomination of ſaleſmen, commit the moſt odious depre- 
dations. This tribe originally aroſe on very good reaſons, but have directed 
their views to. the worſt -purpoſes. There are but few who attempt to 
vindicate their meaſures, and ſome of them are their partners in wickedneſs. 


In the counties of Devon, Somerſet, Lincoln, Leiceſter, and other 
grazing parts of the kingdom, great numbers of cattle are fed for the 
market of the metropolis : when ready for ſale, it is not to be expected the 
proprietor can bring them to market: there are drovers, whole original buſi- 
acſs was to collect the cattle of diſtant diſtrits intended for the market, and 
at a commiſſion to drive them there for ſale. Theſe drovers delivered them 
to the ſaleſman, who, having diſpoſed of them, returned the money to 
the feeder, after deducting his commithon 3 and there the tranſaction 
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As men are naturally prolific in ideas, particularly where gain is in 
queſtion, in proceſs of time- theſe drovers and ſaleſmen, and afterwards 
the graziers, drovers and ſaleſmen, formed combinations to enhance the 
price; and among the various arts made-uſe of are the following: 


The drover having received the cattle from different perſons, brings 
them forward to the neighbouthood of the town, and that on the 
evening before the market: theſe men then aſſemble at different places, 
and are able to give a correct account ef the number and condition 
of each ſort of ſtock. Care is alſo taken to learn the probable demand of 
the market, which is alſo well underſtood ; and if the quantity of 
cattle bought for ſale ſeems ſhort of the calculated demand, the whole 
may be brought into manket: but if it appear-a greater number are at 
hand than are likely to bring the prices they are determined to alk, it is then 
ſettled what number ſhall be brought forwards, and the remainder are left 
at a ſmal} diſtance, perhaps within a mile of town; ſo that in a ſhort 
time they may either be brought into the market, or ſeen where they 
are by perſons wanting to purchaſe, 


It frequently happens theſe drovers are jobbers, who buy f from the 
feeder to bring to market ; and the drover, jobber, and ſale ſman, are ge- 
nerally in partnerſhip ; in which caſe they are the more dangerous: for as 


all, or generally more than half, the cattle brought for ſale belong: to 
perſons intereſted in, or acquainted with, theſe tranſactions, they have an 


opportunity of acting a double part, by defrauding the fair trader and up- 
holding the prices. 

Suppoſe any of thoſe n not in the ſecret of theſe meaſures, ſend 
their cattle for ſale, expecting the fair market · price; and even ſuppoſe they 
drive their own cattle, without the interference of others: when they ar- 
rive, they are obliged to deliver them to a ſaleſman, and thereby commit 
themſelves and their property to his honor or villany. If the ſaleſinan be a 
ſecret partner in the diſpoſal of any cattle intended for that market, (for he 
Gare not appcar as a public one) he will, take care to aſk more than is really 


the 
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che value of ſuch cattle, not only/ to keep up the price, or get rid of his 
own ; but, perhaps, to prevent them from being fold, that he or his 
partners may have an opportunity of purchaſing them from the feeder; 
vrho, rather than return home with them, or, perhaps, becauſe he cannot 
wait the event of another market, is induced to fell them at their price: 
or if this cannot be put in practice conveniently, they have either partners 
or friends, underſtanding each other, ready to buy; in which caſe a price, 
much leſs than the value, is ſettled for them, and this at the beginning of 
the market. If a complaint is made, it turns out an impoſſibility 
to foreſee that the demand would increaſe ſo much as to advance the 
price: in all theſe caſes, the proprietor is ſo much diſcouraged as to 
make other uſe of his ground, or-to take the chance of getting the moſt he 
can by ſelling his cattle at home. 


Nor are the purchaſers of fatted ſtock leſs affected by this'ſpirit of impoſi- 
tion on the public, than the perſons deſcribed. In general a good underſtanding 
ſubſiſts between buyers and ſellers ; ; winks, nods, or pretended diſputes, 
have all ſome mai en to che diſadvantage of tho * and the 
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Beſides theſe market ten ese there exiſts what may be called a ſtall- 
copſpiracy ; 5 the butchers are never without the plea of the exceſſive 
price of cattle, as a pretence for the enormous value they are pleaſed to put 
on their meat; and if, among themſelves, they fix double the fair price, 
who can detect them? 


They will aflure you they are obliged to pay fo much for the beaſt; or ſo 
much for the ſtone · weight: both may be true; but who is to know how 
much their beaſts weigh, or what weight they have in a ſtone: in either 
caſe, it is like a ' ſhopkeeper telling his cuſtomers he pays caſfi for 
his goods, and ſells at, the {ame price he gives. His caſh is paid at 
the end of a year, and he has a diſcount of fifty pet cent. Independent of 
this, vaſt quantities of meat are withheld from public fale, and the butcher's 


all only —_— with fo much as is neceffary for a choice : by pretending | 
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a ſcarcity, they can, with a better face, aſk-enough ; and in order to keep up 
the prices, frequently have large quantities ſpoiled, which are diſpoſed of to 
the carrion butchers. Theſe are perſons living in the moſt wretched parts 
of the town, who are not able to kill for themſelves, but, at an under- rate, 
buy from other butchers meat not really fir for uſe: even at this rate there 
are many poor not able to purchaſe. 


The health, as well as the comfort of the lower claſſes are affected by ſuch 
proviſion ; both of which ſhould be the particular care of government, and 
the police. 


This is only the outline of their wickedneſs, We could mention 
other manceuvres made uſe of to attain their end ; but as it would take up 
too much of our time, and every perſon muſt be well ſatisfied that the evil 
does exiſt, we think it will be more ſatisfactory to the public to know how 
to 3 than produce it. 


An ad of. qualiamient loud be paſſed, declaring all 3 lands in che 
kingdom national property; all tithes in kind aboliſhed; and erecting a na- 
tional board, to be compoſed of commiſſioners, and other proper officers. 
This board ſhould have three departments, of which we ſhall treat fingly. 


By the abolition of tithe in kind, no injury would be offered the tithe- 
holder; but the legiſlature ſhould ena, that every perſon, having a right 
of tithe, ſhould be allowed to take, per acre, the higheſt price he at any 
time has received as a compoſition, and no more; and where no compoſition 
has been taken, it ſhall not be lawful for the titheholder and farmer to affix 
the price, as it might be the means of fraud; but the commiſſioners ſhall 
examine into the particular circumſtances attending the cultivation of ſuch 
tithing ; be at liberty to hear the titheholder and the landholder, and 
award what ſum per acre ſhall be paid, till a total abolition can 
be eſſected. This would prove the value of the tithe yearly, and 
the landholder would cultivate his land to his own mind. He ſhould 
not, however, be allowed to conceal ſuch real cultivation, but conform 
3 | .to 
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to all the regulations of the board, the principles of which ſhall hereafter be 
ſtated. 


Incloſing waſte lands will be held up as an act of oppreſſion ; but be- 
fore this be admitted, let us conſider the ſituation of perſons intitled to the 
right of commonage at the preſent. time, and how 9 may be affected by 
the change. 


With very few exceptions, no perſon has a right to common, but the 
landholder, and this originally belongs to the landlord. 


The proportion of the landholder's commonage would be hardly worth. 
mentioning, if every perſon took his ſhare and no more. But while not 
more than one in ten makes uſe of this right, and the tenth takes ten times 
his ſhare, the latter will loudly complain of any innovation. 


It is impoſſible that cattle: can live on commons more than ſeven: months 
in the year, and as they only exiſt and do not improve, what is called 
waſte cannot be worth more than a fiftieth part of incloſed land: but the 
tithe is a tenth ; of courſe five times the value of commonage, and by be- 
ing aboliſhed, would more than compenſate the landholder for his loſs. 


It may be objected, that ſuch an extraordinary increaſe in cultivation. will 
injure the landlord by decreaſing the value of land; if this effect were poſ- 
fible, it ought not even for a moment to be thought of. The general 
principle on which England has riſen to proſperity, viz. that the intereſt 
of a few ought to give way to the general good, ſhould always be held ſa- 
cred. But we believe no loſs whatever will fall on the proprietors of land.. 


The waſte land brought into cultivation, ſuppoſing it four million acres, 
bears a proportion of one to fix with the preſent land in uſe; and ſuppoſing 
from ſuch. increaſe in tillage, ſo much more proviſion ſhould be raiſed as to- 
add a ſixth to each preſent allotment, it would afford to that claſs of peo- 
ple, who now go without it, a tolerably comfortable ſhare. This would 
lower the price of vroviſions; and if population were not to increaſe, it 

N - would: 
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would lower the price. of land; but it is not ;poſlible to prevent ſuch un- 
creaſe in population: and on the other hand, if an increaſe in cultivation 
does not take place, balf the inhabitants muſt ſtarve. But as the waſte 
lands cannot all be thrown into cultivation immediately, the price of land 
cannot be at preſent affected; for though the tenant, by beuig caſed of 
the tithe may bring his produce to market cheaper, yet it cannot make a 
difference to the landlord ; for the right to common is, in general, only 
nominal, and landlords would without commonage get the utmoſt "INC 
. 


But —— poſſeſſed of five hundred a year, and that __ theſe 
meaſures his land ſhonld diminiſh in value to four hundred, would he not 
receive the full advantage ; for by che proportionate decreaſe” of prices, he 
2 a 


Of the waſte lands of this kingdom, we have ww obſerved, that 
four million acres ' might be cultivated, and there are alſo mountainous, 
rocky and ' barren” diſtricts, not fit for cultivation; but as cultivation ad- 
vanced, and roads were extended in many parts of ſuch diſtricts, quarries 
of lates, ſtone, chalk, and lime would be uſed, and the produce would 
certainly amount to a conſiderable fum ; for although one acre in a thou- 
ſand might not be appropriated for this purpoſe, yet where any quarries 
are worked, an acre is of great value; and eſtimating the advantages we 
propoſe to hold out to tenants on waſte lands, and the uſe to be made of 
large tracts, which at preſent none can claim; ſome of them near large 
towns, which might be let to advantage for various purpoſes—a ſum of at 
leaſt three million pounds ſterling yearly might be raiſed, and that ſum 
would fully effect all the moſt generous purpoſes of commutation for 
tithes. 

It will be urged by thoſe who live by diſtreſſing their fellow-creatures, 
and conſequently to whom all plans of this tendency will be particularly 
obnoxious, that incloſing the waſte lands will leflen the live ſtock, particu- 
» ary in ſheep, and that of courſe the growth of wool will be leſſened. We 
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might find no difficulty in convincing even theſe intereſted perſons, if con- 
viction were of uſe, that the idea is an error: the fineſt ſheep are thoſe. bred 
on incloſed lands; their number are forty to one on equal ſpaces, and their 
fleeces are much better; for where theſe animals are not ſoffered to Nee 
de ur ee eee un 


Another very great advantage which muſt ah from the ms pros 
pn, N be 1 timber for the Ys: 
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| is got meant a lands to dhe ole 1 
rar but to make a double uſe of it, by cultivating a 
ing the hedge rows with oak. 


The commiſſioners of the land revenues of the crown, in that maſterly 


produQtion, their eleventh report, expreſs. well- grounded fears, that the 
time is not very diſtant, when we ſhall have reaſon to repent our inatten- 
tion to this neceflary article of defence; and they urge it as a public duty, 


that all poſſible means ſhould DR eee 
mann | 
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11 is allowed by all- who have attended to the ſubject, that hedge row 
timber is by far the beſt for naval purpoſes ; and there are good, reaſons for 
it, though never aſſigned: for being planted on banks, the tap-root, which 
in proportion of one to four to the height of the tree, is not ſtinted. The 
moiſture will not be ſo great, but quite ſufficient, and the ſun; and Air, 
warming and drying the earth in which ſuch trees grow, the timber be- 
comes hard, heavy, and durable; when planted on à level, unleſs. the 
ground be dry, the ſun or air has not ſufficient power to influence the ſap in 
the root, as they have in a hedge row; the tree draws only cold and crude. 
nouriſhment, and it is neither ſo hard, heavy, durable, or ſo much in 
heart. The drier an dak grows the better the timber, and vice verſa zu und 


hough the growth may not be ſo rapid, the loſs of time is doubly made 
2 out 
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out in duration. This ſabje& will be more fully diſcuſſed on another oe 
cation. 1 4 of 5 by fy; 4 . 3 a P | | oY N ' ; GT 
quantity may be raiſed from the hedge rows, not only ſufficient for the 
ſupply of the navy, even at double the preſent amount, but * w 2 
of the private ſhipping, mn . . 


The commiſſioners in the report above lens alficem, that 40 how 
ſand load of timber is at this time neceſſary for the fupply of the royal 
yards; and that the merchant builders, including the ſhipping of the. Eaſt- 
India Company, conſume yearly, little ſhort of a hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand loads; making together nearly two hundred and twenty thouſand 
loads, beſides what is uſed in all „ ug mar in the ports, har- 
bours, rivers, and navigable canals of the kingdom. 


They do alſo ſuppoſe, if an incloſure for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing tim- 
ber ſhould be made, a ſupply of about thirty-four trees, en cvery Rate 
hn e | 


eee e ee 
timber may be expected from an acre. On this average a hundred thou- 
ſand acres would be requiſite to raiſe the neceſſary ſupply of fifty thouſand 
loads yearly ; and conſequently the extent of ground for raiſing a ſufficient 
quantity for public and private uſe would be upwards of four hundred and 
. er | 
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e eee hundred 
l ave incloſed, what with the expences of management and 
keeping up the incloſures, we will take upon us to prove, it will occafiver 
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exigencies ! a farther advantage would ariſe by the nation's raiſing its own 
tiber; and from the future fale of a part of it, three hundred thouſand 
pounds u year, at leaſt, might be realized ; which, added to the proportion 
of taxes that would ariſe from the cultivation of waſte land, would produce 
* „ neee 


33 bundred are land, e as before deſcribed, would contain 
upwards of eleven hundred rods of fence. Now, though forty feet be ne- 
ceſſary, in plantations, for each oak, twenty will be ſufficient in hedge rows 
indeed if they were cloſer, only fifteen feet apart, they would grow equally 
well: but for the ſake of certainty we will allow a ſpace for each tree of 
twenty-five feet; this would give ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five trees on 
every hundred acres; and as we prepoſe every ſixth to be double, or two 
planted very near each other ; after allowing for thoſe that would miſcarry, 
or that might be uſed in repairs, eight hundred trees may be fairly taken, 
or in ſquare meaſure, thirteen loads per acre. A ſupply therefore of nearly 
thirty- nine million loads of timber may be produced from only three mik 
lion acres of land. This, at a fall of ſeventy-eight years, would produce 
as much as is now required for double the ſhipping of the whole nation, 
both public and private: but to ſhew at one view the immenſe value of a 
property to be raiſed without any expence, it will only be neceſſary to ſay, 
that thirty-nine million loads of timber at the preſent price would coſt the 
navy board one hundred and fifty million- _ 3 A * 1 
nnn 97,127 $702 oro oi: bo 109% 


Out of ſuch. » quantity.ioid arch — | 
part would in that number of years.arrive at a ſtate of maturity, and being 
felled, a freſh ſupply might be-raiſed, which in another ſeventy-eigh t-years 
would be of equal value; and it may be furthes ſuppoſed, from the end of 
the firſt ſeventy-eight, till the expiration of the ſecond, the yearly ſurplus. 
of the firſt plantation would continue to increaſe and improve; and that at 
the end of a hundred and fiſty - ſin years, a ſufficient quantity of the ſecond 
plantation would be fir. ſor uſe, and being replaced lan An 


cing five hundred thouſand toads annually for. ever. 
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This is a quantity more than ſufficient for twico the number of ſhip- 
ping poflefſed by the whole nation. And the timber is not included 


which is and will continue to be raiſed on privats property. Suech ſtores 


of this article will not only enable us to build an additional quantity of 
ſhipping at a triſſiug expence, but from the choapneſs of the timber to ſtrike 
out a trade of building for ſale: and the uncommon benefit of ſuch a trade 
is not at preſent generally underſtood,” It would be a ſource of national 

wealth ſuing from the bowels of the earth, and the ow um A * 
the —.— would contribute towards ? it; 
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looking for; and though at preſent there be not a ſufficient tillage even for 
the ſupply of the inhabitants of this country with proviſions ; yet by ſuch 
a quantity of waſte land being thrown into cultivation, tho articles of 
hemp and flax may be raiſed, even to ſupply half Europe. But this is 
not all, for where oak would not grow the pine e e 
r e fir produced TOs UAE ann? 


Tbeſe things would open new ſources of eee and trade, and 23 
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— n es. 
ral ſtate of things may be very much changed. Whatever may be the 
event of the preſent agitation in Europe, when it eeaſes, every effort will 
be made to retrieve loſt commerce, and interrupted proſperity; and nations 
regenerating themſelves, muſt conſider their wants as well as thoſe of other 
ſtates, and "throw their energy into the method molt likely to produce a 
ſupply of thoſe wants. It is thus an exportation ariſes, Ts: infures 
„r er PRyaOR, e $6009 10 If lage 
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val ſupplies ; and it is not more certain than true, that though it requires 
the moſt at preſent, hong Se Orton fa 1 ee A 
late in Europe, Holland excepted. '- M9 19056 21 2: 
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If France ſhould ever ſee this truth in its true light, what would be the 
conſequence ? TCC 4 
art practiſed to EP w- 5 __ an | 

England vu ee never will bave, ſuch an opportunity 1 as ds 
preſent, to provide for its ſecurity and. welfare ; n 
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at this time have been an humble ally, inſtead of an inſolent rival. Our 
wants and thoſe of Holland have raiſed that empire to its preſent greatneſs: 
and —— — ——— | 
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eee a „„ — ſettled, 
to turn her attention to futurity ; ĩt ĩs only in peace that a nation can calmly 
reflect on its ſituation, and this is our preſent advantage. If we raiſe only 
ſufficient timber and ſtores for ourſelves, the price muſt fall in foreign 
ſtates, as the quantity we now take would glut the markets, and our inde - 
pendence would be ſecured: if we raiſe more than we want, our export 
price would be leſs than in Ruſſia by all the freight, riſk, .&c. and if we 
could raiſe enough for ourſelves, Holland, and France, — | 
Wenden e ee eee e 
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But if Wee naval ſtores raiſed within — kingdom, 2 3 
building ſhips for foreign ſale ſnould be produced, and that at prices ſo low, 
as to enable foreigners pr wage en we need not 
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It is very likely chat in leſs than fifty years. Jndia.couſt have a marine, 
and if this country. ſuffer it; to produce that marine, or even the timber 


within itſelf, tho couſequences are obvious. @ Dan mot sutüimnon Hd 
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The Teck woods abound with valuable timber for ſhipping; but the 
uſual policy reſpecting colomes will not bring it much into uſe. A marine 
eſtabliſhment may not be wanted there before we are enabled to provide it; 
and Ry 2 W by an vue for our own ene 


ee 2 be objected, ao wh Ms Er the in- 
don could take place at once: it would: not be proper it ſhould : but it 
may be very well accompliſhed within fix years; and as the planting ſhould 
W — — . 


To N it within 1 ee ſhould be OY and otters 
ſet out of a haodredacres'each; in the centre of which ſhould be à ſtone 
or poſt numbered; and alt lands lying near the dock yards or large towns 
ſhould firſt be ſurveyed and allotted. Public notice ſhould be given that 
the commiſſioners would receive propoſals for farming land in parcels from 
a hunered to a thouſand acres in any part of the kingdom, when properly 
ſurveyed and allotted; and to prevent all expence to government on this ac- 
count, the notices ſhould” contain the reſtriftions' under which the farms 
ruſt be held. Among others whicly may ee Vo vente" 1 am 
RY would be particulatiy pointed out | 
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muſt erett the buildings, out-bouſes,: &c; fuitable to the farm, and in- 
doſe in fourteen parcals, every! hundred: acres, either as ſquare fields, os 
in any other manner that may mahe the greateſt quantity of, trait fence ; 
no fence ſhall be in width, from ther outfide of the: ditch to the infide 
of the bank, more than ten, nor leſs than ſeven feet ; upon each bank 
thall be'/phanted/quick or bolly/proper for hedges, guarded in fuch a man- 
ſer, at a diſtance not excceding dwenty- n feet, acorms or ſeedling aaks,. 
not exceeding two years old; theſe ſhall be properly trained and nouriſhed; 
and where any fail, ſhall be reguiarly replaced : where the latter mode is 
choſen, every perſon who ſhall plant fuch oaks ſhall, under a penalry or for- 
feiture of the leaſe, engage not to ſet or plant oaks of greater age; and 
ſhall continue from time to tima wwproeft chem; and here they fail, 
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root out and replace them, during the continuance. of ſuch: leaſe; and alſo 
ſhall. not lop or top ſuch oaks, nor ſhred, up higher than one half the ſtem; 
be ſhall not ſuffer the under wood, or hedge row, to increaſe farther into 
the field than ten feet from the outſide of the ditch : and whatever reut ſhall 
be agreed upon for ſuch lands, ſhall be paid half I = tenant mY 
allowed to be half a year in arrear. ? | | 


31 Gill. | | 
The propoſals to be Klivered is into * 3 walls contain he of 


fer of rent by the acre ; the acceptance: of the terms. preſcribed by public 
notice; the number of the land, by the land-mark, — to * taken; 
FA Aich. 


In return * the performance af of ſuch eden, fome alraages 0 thou 
be ue the tenant. ee 


-The keafes ould be eee two years previous to 
the expiratiou of which public notice ſhould again be given, and tenders | 
de received under ſimilar reſtrictions. But for the encouragement of 
the firſt cultivators, a rule ſhould be particularly laid down, that in caſe 
they offer within. ten per cent. of any other perſon, a preference ſhould 
be given them: and farther, if they can prove to the board chat any 
other offer, amounting to more than ten per cent. above theirs is the effect 
of malice, or for the purpoſe of injuring them, and not the fair price of 
rent of that particular place, according to the ſoil and ſituation, the com- 
miſſioners ſhall be at liberty to reject ſuch higheſt bidder, either in favour 
of the tenants or the next tenders that ſhall be approved. And alſo that 
for the term af ſeven years, the firſt leaſe ſhall be exempt from all rates and 
taxes; for the next ſeven they ſhall be liable to taxes, but excuſed rates; 
and at the expiration of fourteen years ſhall, with all other lands, bear their 
N of rate and taxation. 
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four hundred thouſand pounds will be realized yearly in the taxes upon this 
rent ; or if by ſuch an increaſe in tillage the valus of land ſhould fall, which 
v12vA P we 
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ing a poundage : the increaſe of taxes on the improvements will fo far 
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The — ſhould — verſon poſſclicd of tithes, . 
kind or by compoſition, to make out and ſubſcribe a certificate, mention- 
ing of what nature, in what pariſh, and upon what tenure his tithes are; 
and chis within a given time ſhould be delivered to che faid commiſſioners : 
and the fame act having delegated to them the neceflary powers, they ſhall 
require and oblige the titheholder to give in yearly, within a ſpeciſied time, 
an account, on oath, of the enact amount of his recapts for tithe withig 
the year. On the other hand, every landholder ſhall be obliged to deliver 
in an account of the enact quantity by the ' acre of each ſort of produce he 
may have grown, the-amoanr'ef tithes he has paid, and to whom, within 
the year. And in order to prevent fraud, it ſhould be declared, that every 
perſon making out, and delivering æ falſe account, if x ticheholder, his 
tiche ſhall be forfeired; if a landholder, -he-ſhall-be heavily amereed: and 
to prevent connivance, ſuch certificate ſhall be ſigned by ut leaſt rwo jui- 
tices of the peace, r „ eee in the 
* 1 is gur el 5 it url a but 
474861 Ky 0751 0 FOLIC: 4 
Fack county ſhall appoint ſuch a number ae eee pr 
mregrity as irs extent ſhall require ; Who thall be paid ny 
ab wa Kr 2 i ue by — 53d lite, bald biin bote barbirn d iy) 
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' the amount. a rate within the pa nn EN to allow ng. in lieu. 
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Every Yandholdet” thatl, within ſeven days after having ſown his i 
deliver to the tlergyman of his parifh, whether the titheholder or not, ah. 
account in writing of the quantity of each ſort he has ſowu; and the cler- 
'gyman ſhall witneſs it as being ſo received. The dletyymit ſhall; within *. 
ſeven days more, deliver this ſealed up to the clerk of the peace of che (aid 
county, who thall lay the fame before a general meeting of che juſtices to 
be held for that purpoſe ; and they ſhall direct the ſurveyors or ſorne of 


chem, to ſurvey ws | ground, and certify the quantity. 
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As the principal; and indeed the only ſeed times are autumn me Grid, 
ſuch ſpecial general meetings ſhould be held the firſt of December, and the 
firſt of June; ar the laſt of theſe meetings, they ſhould again direct the 
ſurveyors to view all fuch lands, to aſcertain whether the ſeeds as 
were really ſown ; and to certify the Hine to the clerk of the peace, t0'be 
laid before the next meeting. 


"Theſe certificates ſhould then be forwarded to the 3 who ſhould 


— a — proper ue Ad be 
formed of the whole amourit' of tithes.” By this time alſo à ſufficitut fu 
migdt beraiſed for the peyment ef the amount of tithes 3 or if the letting 


of lands ſhould not have dern ſufficiently extenſive for the purpoſe the 
ſame meaſures ſhould be continued another year. I 4024, AB 
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Tithes now ſtand in various ways, and an ae e 
ſhould de made to all parties. Many propoſitions have been made for 
producing 4 eompenfation' for — the principal of which are, to raiſe 
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The former would not only be 3 but extremely umjuſt. = 
7 | avi} 262 thn Let 
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Fus s ſuppoſe any given pariſh, where, from the cultivation of corn, the 
holder now.takes five hundred a year, aud the pariſh itſelf perhaps 
Wo Bos only one: thouſand. inbabitants ; of theſe fix hundred are of that 
* deſcription which cannot be rated, The other four hundred may be divided 
—_ into eighty families, aud of theſe perhaps only nine or ten are farmers or 

5 5 from whom the whole five hundred pong cp ann taken 
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ä Theſe 3 or n are a to 3 bleeds : . 
though an hundredth part of the corn, ſo grow in the pariſh, is not con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants, yet wherever it goes, the farmer always puts on 
price to anſwer this expence, and by charging it on the article, even the 
- fax hundred who would not be rated pay their proportion. But by a rate 
the whole muſt fall on the cighty families; and as no rate can be made, but 


by poundage, the landholder would not pay more perhaps than he who has 
| hog hong 

. Thi pom key I . pays 
a rent of a hundred pounds a year for his houſe, and a little grazing land, 
which. is not tithed to any noticeable amount; and a farmer in the ſame 
place, with two, hundred acres of land, on an old leaſe at ten ſhillings an 
acie, pays a hundred a year alſo ; by doing this farmer juſlice, in relieving 
dini from the oppreſſion of tithe, while he has an opportunity of re- 
_ imburſing himſelf, — Senor ror who has 


no opportunity whatever of 3 return... ; 9 BOY nd: 

. - Tibes in general may be We: 2 ents on e 6 
| Tithes appertaining to the iying, and in the hands of the incumbene. _ 
* : | Tubes not belonging to the living, but in the hands of th improper 
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Of tithes appertaining to the living, particular notice ſhouſd Wi 
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ren incumbent ſhould be obliged to continue the ſtipend he has here- "__ 


tofore paid the curate ; and the whole of the augmentation ſhould. go ta 
the curate; and as ſuch allowance would be adding to the influence of the 
incumbent, it ſhould be provided — ̃ 
ner eee mn the dioceſe. WE 

Wbere che kvingz.are above eighty mad a year, * * 1 
a hundred pounds ſhould be — hs 2 
mn Wh l 


Of tiches not appertaining to che living, but in the poſſeſſion of ue. 


propriator. „ KS 4 


It frequently happens, where a perſon or a family is the patron, of 2 li- 
ving, the tithes are withheld, and a curate maintained to do. the duty of the 
church; in which caſe the cheapeſt is procured, and allowed twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty pounds per annum. In all ſuch caſes, if the amount of the 
tithes be eighty pounds or upwards, the impropriator ſhould be obliged to 
allow as d. rected in the previous ſection, and not be permitted to diſcharge 
the curate without the biſhop's conſent under whoſe protection he ſhould: 
eontinue.. But if the amount be leſs than, eighty pounds, the allowance. 
of the titheholder to the curate ſhould be continued; and a. ſum ſhould be 
paid out of this fund to make the amount forty pounds; but in conſidera- 
tion of this augmentation, the biſhop of the dioceſe ſhould have ern third 
ä ow of el or appointment to the curacy. 


— 
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r tithes are Jet to farm by the incumbent or Ee hist. the price 


of rent ſhould continue to be paid the leflor; but until the total abolition of 
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. place, their amount muſt be aſcertained in the fame manner with 
the others ; and whether leſs or more than the ſum aſcertained, an average 
medium between the ſum now paid, and ſuch. greater ar lefler ſum ſhall be 
the amount in future to be received from the national fund. This will ope- 
rate juſtly : for in many places, where the tithes are let at a given price, as 
fifty pounds for any kind, the lefite by mere oppreſſion has obtained to the 
amount of three hundred. This is particularly the caſe in the corn tithe in 
the pariſh of Mitcham in Surry, where the landholders are obliged to pay 
from twelve to fifteen ſhillings an acre, or have the tithe taken in kind. The | 
leflee is often a farmer, and can afford to keep it till a ſcarcity may procure a 
high price. It would therefore be far from juſt, becauſe ſuch oppreſſive mea- 
ſures have been adopted by the titheholder, that the landholder ſhould al- 
ways continue to labour under the yoke; and on the other hand, where a 
titheholder, from a leſs quantity of grain, &c. being-cultivated, pays more 
than he receives (if any ſuch inſtance is to be found) it would not be juſt, 
that becanſe fuch leſſor had let at ſuch a price, ö to te- 
ceive it for ever. | 


But where lands are tithe free, a different plan muſt be adopted; for 
in the purchaſe of lands, this is a principal oon ration; and if they are 
nthe free, r 

P 
ſome allowance ought t6 be made them ; for whether they have paid the 
extra price ſor their land, on account of its being tithe free, or have bought 
their tiche, it matters not; they have paid, and ſtill pay tiche, cither in the 
firſt coſt of their land, N ep and they muſt be in- 
demmnified, = | | engun £113 , nit 


We therefore propoſe, "at hands of this deſcription ſhould be excuſed all 
kind of rates, (but not taxes) and this will more than compenſate them for 
their Jags. of commonage : and as the rates, particularly thoſs for the poor, 

15 ne 
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ſhould be made general, it would be caſing theſe perſons from 4 
maſs, not from any men vo contributions. This would be a fait 
CID 


. che pitdud cxtuete build wireh of land, enen 
ſhillings per acre, is fifteen pounds; and it is probable the tithe of much 
of this land was not more when purchaſed; and having been bought more 
for convenience than with a view to vin, r =p, cp: 3 
a mmm * b 


2 an . 
ſuch exemption has been purchaſed, and lands exempt from recemt ineloſure. 
For a long time this exceſſive grievance has been noticed by the legiſla · 
ture, and a proviſion has been maile in acts of Parlament made for ſuch 
incloſures, that an allotment in land: ſhould e A er 
r ann | 


Neither the proprietors Ss fuch incloſed 1 nor yet of che pariſh 
itſelf, can be admitted to an exemption from rates, becauſe the firſt have 
never paid tithes, and the latter, if they have, and how do pay, have bad 
cach his proportion of wafte made freehold, and conſequently cannot now 
contribute any thing to theſe national domains ; they ſhould not therefore 
be put on a par with thoſe whoſe waſte is now propoſed to be taken: and 
farther, a period ſhould be fixed, beyond which this indemnity ſhould not 
reach the purchaſers of tithe : the beginning of the preſent reign would be 
proper ;\purehaſers ſinoe that time ſhould only be excuſed rates, as even 
thoſe, who bought thirty years ago, have, by a compound advantage, received 
more than four times the amouut of the ſum firſt paid. A period ſhould 
alſo be fixed for purchaſers of tithe, in whoſe pariſh, though no incloſure 
has taken place, there is not any waſte; and if this period were fixed at 
twenty-one years, it would be cquitable; for by the fame com- 
pound advantage, three times the original ſum would be returned: their 


e ee eee 
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mutation; and to allow them to participate with thoſe who do com 
tribute, would be unjuſt, A term ſhould alſo be fixed, at the 
expiration of which all theſe exemptions ſhould ceaſe; and we aze 
of opinion a period of twenty-one years would be fair; at which time 
the whole property of the nation, both public and private, would! be 
equally liable to pay to the neceſſities of the ſtate ; aud with. this term 
would expire all pretenſions to complain of partial or oppreſſive taxa- 
tion, if fome farther propoſitions, which we intend to ſubmit to governr 
ment, including the land-tax, were adopted; but where: a modus: is eſta- 
bliſhed, the produce of it ſhould be regarded as if the tithe were abſolutely 
taken in kind, and the titheholder be allowed to receive from the national 
fund only the amount of ſuch modus. The eſtablihment of this compo- 
fition has induced, and perhaps enabled, the proprietors or holders of land, 
fubject thereto, not only to cultivate to: the beſt advantage, but to take the 
profit of that advantage alſo; vchile their neighbours, ſubject to tithe in 
kind, may have been deprived of ſuch profit and advantage; and by ſuch 
deprivation, the titheholder may not t have received ſo 1 in kind as the 
Mp Its modus. | } 


It EPL LEY our intention is not to ie wi ee 
nnen nor to violate any property whatever ; the glebe and 
parſonage we have nothing to do with, we wiſh only to commute and abo- 
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„ e e — Mater wes 
dnl, .cſpecially if be. be, as be ought to be, a learned and good man: he 
may have no alternative, than to take a tenth, or be nearly ſtarved; for 
bis education may nne ca 
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and. on. this account think it can, be no crime. to.cheat bien ; and this cer- 
tainly is 2 grieyance to him as titheholder. Hatred towards the clergy- 
a man, 


e 


man, as the apparent cauſe of their oppreſſion, often produces negligence 
of the obligations. of their religion ; or ſhould habit have rendered religious 
. attentions neceſſary, they will be only external; for with ſuch ideas of 
their oppreſſor, it is impoſſible they can be much affected by his admonitions. 
Is this the mode of providing for the influence of piety ? Is it not the im- 
mediate cauſe of much profaneneſs and immorality ? 


| But were government to collect the amount of tithes, in a manner that 
would not diſtreſs individuals, or check the firſt movements of induſtrious 
labour, and if the . were Paid from a public fund, theſe evils would 


not take place. 


Another meaſure has been propoſed, and in many — adopted, that 
of allowing the clergy land inſtead of tithes; but this commutation is 
ſeldom or never acceded to by an impropriator; and the meaſure is dau- 
gerous, for by rendering the land a property it is an incitement to extra- 
vagance; it may be mortgaged, and the clergyman diſtreſſed; or if held 
uninterruptedly, by becoming an independence, it may be the occaſion of 
neglect of duty, and the clergyman be, at his pleaſure, either the inſtru- 
ment of good or evil; nor is this all, for it often happens that the pariſhioners 
in purchaſing land as an equivalent, are obliged to pay four times its 


value. 


As to the patrons of livings, their right. of preſentation is not a queſ- 
tion under our conſideration ;, nay, we ſhould propoſe that all livings 
under eighty pounds / ſhould be raiſed to that value, and that either the pa- 
trons may continue to preſent, or in rotation with the crown and biſhop of of 
the dioceſe, according to the value of the augmentation. On the preſent 
plan, whatever privilege is exchanged or ſuſpended, is commured by a fair 
compenſation, On the true principles of the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, the 
biſhops themſelves are not placed above confideration on this occafion. 


The fund might be raiſed to a confiderable amount, and not felt; the 
rate to be aſſeſſed as poor's rate; and all the rents of the waſte lands ſhould be 
added together, and ſo much appropriated as might ſupport and employ 
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e fury would remain to raiſs the incomes of thoſe 
biſhoprics to three ene pounds a year, * 15 
ſum. 5 | 


Tf the revenues of the har cap wee dus riches, chey will be fully 
recompenſed ; if from land, or other reſources, they will ſtill continue; 
and being of ſufficient value, no further proviſion or notice of them is 
neceflary. | Py | | 


We ſhall proceed to confider the department of poor under this national 
board, and delineate our promiſed plan „ for 
the er ni in its expenditure. 


An Orpics or Rxc18rxy ſhould be eſtabliſhed, in + which ſhould be 
kept the regiſters of every county, divided into-hundreds and pariſhes, in 
which the names of landholders, houſeholders, ond 5 e of all 


rateable property, ſhould be entered. 


Every perſon ſhould be eliged ro give in an aceount of his ret which 
may be-thus effected: 


„ to be eee e eee 
pariſh, and a time, by public notice, be fixed, within which every land- 
lord muſt deliver in au account of each houſe, parcel of land, or any 
other property let by him; to whom, at what rent, for what term, and 
the amount of the fine, or premium. On the other hand, every land- 
holder, houſeholder, or perſon holding any property, ſhall alſo deliver in a 
certificate of the premiſes in his poſſeſpon; the rent, he pays and the 
amount of the fine or premium, {lon OO ON e eee 


may have erected. 


Theſe certificates ſhould be delivered to an «ach part 
who ſhould direct the clerk to enter them in a e, 


4 #43 4 
This 
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This regiſter, with all the certificates, ſhould be'forwarded. te 
of the peace, to be preſented to the juſtices at their general meetings ; lie 
ſhall certify the truth of ſuch regiſter, on examination, which being ſiguad 
by a majority of 3 Mrs: 24. n 
n 8 
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Printed forms of 5 ſhould be furniſhed by the board, an n 
with the 1 of the pariſh, who ſhould deliver them n to thoſe 


hom en 194. " 192 ini 


| Theſe forwarded 1 regiſters ſhould be entered in the books of chat "a 
partment. of the board; and upon the whole of the property recorded in 
them (excepting lands exempt by the commutation of tithes). a rate ſhould 
be fixed by Parliament, and the collection made as the laud-tax, and by 
the ſame perſons. In order. to prevent fraud by falſe certificates, every 
landlord, or perſon letting property, who ſhould. make out any certificate 

containing falſe allegations, ſhould forfeit to the national fund all the pro- 


perty falſely ſpeciſied; a fifth part of Siehe be paid to the onion by 
whoſe means the fraud is detected. 3 


: 
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By an impoſition on the rateable property in England and Wales, (ex- 
cluſive. of the exemptions before mentioned) at a rate of two ſhillings in 
the pound, which would be much leſe than the proſent average,'a ſum of 
at leaſt two millions five, hundred thouſand pounds would be raiſed. The 
poor ſhould be declared; free of all places within England and Wales, and 

. the preſent mode of S-, chem * eie n e 
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of to infringe on the peculiar privileges of auy bodies of men; but wu in. 
ſiſt on it as juſt, politic, and humane, that any perſon, a native of this king- 
dom, ſhould find ralief at eee aten RT 4 
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After aſcertaining the amount of rents, and provided for the changes 
that may ariſe, an account of all the poor - houſes in the nation ſhould be 
made out, and ſuch of them preſerved as are moſt commodious, ſubſtan- 
tial, and ſo ſituated as to form an equal diſtribution of prudent charity 
through the kingdom : the diſtance from each other about ſeven miles : 
the houſes not uſed ſhould be ſold, and the produce carried to the general 


Particular care ſhould be taken to fix the poor-houſes in places proper 
for manufactures, that the poor may be employed; and advantages ſhould 
be given to manufacturers to employ the poor. There is hardly any 
tuation that will not ſuit ſome manufacture; and under proper manage- 
ment, hardly a perſon to be called poor who might not have ſome employ- 
ment. - Different” trades are adapted to different ſituations ; but as we 
offer only general ideas, we ſhall reſerve further explanations nll occafion 
calls for them. We muſt obſerve, however, that in the maintenance and 
employment of the poor, care ſhould be taken to introduce ſuch manufac- 
tures where apparatus and commodities are of ſmall value, and to proceed 
on plans, which, a lle expence, ſhall produce a proßt on moderate 
labour. 

To each of che poor- houſes there ſhould be a governor and matron, 
and if neceffary à ſecretary, or clerk. Every thing ſhould be done by 
public contract; buildings, repairs, and ſerviug the houſes with proviſions ; 
and that no colluſion or fraud may be praRtifed, a particular hour ſhould be 
ſuted for the daily delivery of every article, and no excuſe be admitted for 
a negligence of this appointment. All perſons paying twenty ſhillings 
_ yearly to the rate ſhould be at liberty to attend at thoſe hours, and ſee the 
quantity, weight and meaſure of every thing delivered; and on obſerving any 
deficiency, or fraud, they ſhould fignify to the contractor in writing their diſ- 
Approbation, of which a copy -ſhould be ſent to the board. The gover- 
nor permitting the leaſt deception to be practiſed, ſhould not only be diſ- 
charged, but committed to the common goal for fix months. Every per- 
| 2 6 ſhillings a year, or upwards, to the rate, deteding ſuch 
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rn in the contra gor, and proſecuting him to conviction, ſhould be 
excuſed all rate, from the time of ſuch conviction, to a limited period, and 
the contractor be heavily fined. This would effectually eradicate that 
fyſtem of peculation now ſo much in uſe; would make the contractor 
honeſt, the governor attentive, and rateable perſons vigilant. Beſides leav- 
ing the inſpection of proviſions open to every perſon paying twenty 
ſnillings a year, a monthly board ſhould be held at the poor-houſe, at 
which all perſons paying fifty ſhillings per annum ſhould be allowed to 
attend, and all meaſures that may be determined upon at ſuch meet- 
ing, as likely to produce economy or comfort, ſhall be. tranſmitted to the 
board for its ſanction. Three days before theſe meetings all contractors 
ſhall deliver their bills to be examined by the governor, who ſhall lay 
them before the monthly board, figned, as examined by him. The ſum of 
each bill ſhould be entered in the minutes of the meeting, which, with 
the bills, ſhould be forwarded immediately to the national board: and 
if no objection be made to ſuch charges, and in order to enable each 
contractor to fulfil his engagements, bills on the board ſhall W 
the Ar not 3 three mow r ſight. - 


The third departwent of "ob board applying particularly. to the 2 
ment of the price of proviſions, may be deſtined for the IE of 
er un in gun us — kara i 3 >d_ bl 

In ſpeaking of — it muſt be 3 — n Fae ol 
be err n W * 


No perſon ſhould ih. rat a eee the 
aue to ſell again, without taking out a licence, for which he ſhould 
pay five pounds a year: this ſhould * 4 fund for TORY 
pences incurred by theſe meaſures. 


Tube free circulation of corn would not be interrupted by this plan, it 
= be encouraged. It is now too much the practice of wealthy per- 

EI — 577 EE. wo muß in 
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gratiaries any corn they grow themſelves, SOS PORE How! their 


. 


neighbours all they can, procute.* a 15 bels 
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any two, three, or more, in cotnbination, to raiſe or lower the price at 
pleaſure; and this is often put in practice, as well to render legal an im- 
portation on the low duties, as to bring down the price afterwards to allow: 
of exportation. By this maticeuvre much foreign grain is brought hece, 
merely in exchange for that of Britiſh growth. tee 


revenue is . BY. 


By this extravagant freedom 6 thowen.crads, ee 88 
being a dealer, great quantities are exported, which could not be ſhipped. if 
proper + eee 8 r cee on- 
ideration = | 2 


eee ett ani bare 1 
before mentioned; nor ſhould even theſe be allowed to ſtore ſuch. grain, or 
nne, n 


the nation! board. A wia brood aff bud: : 
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It ſhould be particularly a or all 9 
within twelve miles of the ſea coaſt, or of any port, ſhould only be car- 
ricd in ficts; which ſhowld be marked, Grain, in letters at leaſt four inches 
in length, and of proportionable: fixength: and that every. granary or ſtore- 
houſe within ſuch diſtance of the coaſt, ſhould be under the regulations of 
the board. No corn ſhould be then iti, or /ſent out of ſuch granaries, 
 withoutaticker, which ſhould be granted by the officer of the board within 
three hours at fartheſt from the time of demanding it; but no expence 
beyond the licence ſhould be laid, either on the article or the dealer. 


Theſc officers ſhovld' weekly forward to the board an account ef the 
quantities ini each granary or ſtore-houſe, by which 4 judgement would be 
formed of the intentions of thoſe concerned in the trade, as well; as of, the 
quantities remaining in the kingdom. © This would enable the government 

3 | 
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and the neceſſity would appear when the quantity in the granarics, as well 
as the unthreſhed ſtock, bear certain proportions to the annual conſumption, 
. at = times one _ $ ſupply. 
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but to do away all idea of combining theſe regulations with the exciſe, is 
would be ſufficient if once à month the officers were to give notice to the 
dealers, of their intention to call the next day to meaſure their binns, 
or rooms ; and ay this would only be to learn the quantity, the price not 
being uuder conſideration; it would neither be the intereſt of the dealer, or 
worth his while, to make his com appear more ot leſs; for as long as 
ſuch a quantity remained in the kingdom, and it may to a tenth part always 
be known, the exportation ſhould continue open, but without bounty. 


+ To prevent litigious fuits refpefting any penalties that may be enafted 
for the deviation from ſuch regulations, they ſhould only be the for 


feit ure of the eommoditios; the produce of which; after being fold, ſhould 


be divided, one moiety to the informer; the other to the national fund An 
appeal from the commiſſioners to the King's Bench ſhould be allowed, aud 
2 be committed to 2 Jury: 


Wo 146) god SH; ich woll of bow Hoc 45: 


The bounty fould be Kelche it is 3 Roger 


to alloy u bounty to perſous for the purpoſe of creating a ſcarcity- The 


bounty is offered by the proprietors of land, for the fake of enhancing the 
price, under the pretence of encouraging 8 and 12 by every 
been i "Re Coy i effet; va ſtarve ROT 0 i bivo 31 
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n WY be given, let it becdiftribatedto ihof n <mifuthe 
greareſt quatitiby-of proviſions 3 who till their land with oxen aud fatich 
the greateſt number for ſale; not to thoſe that ſeud the moſt out of the 
kingdom; they are in general ages 6 gan nan 1 tor 
their m e Vn 200 3d 21163 
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* 9 encouraged by preventing importation 
e «our — 1 "a" en 1 
* entre mots $00 ron! Wis * gui 
All che encouragement that may be beſtowed on a landholder cannot 
make his land produce beyond its fertility. If the farmer be left, to hin- 
ſelf,” and certain he ſhall not be robbed of his property by tithes, there is 
nd doubt that he will make his produce as large as he can. It is the higheſt 
ablurdity to ſuppoſe àa man will pay rent, rates, and taxes on the rent, with- 
out a vic to proſit at all events, it ĩs bettet he ſhould think for himſelf, 
aud we may give a bounty ſor the encouragement of ideas: for we will 
venture to affirm, that the attempt to ſtarve him into induſtry, which is 
really the effect of che eee 
and when it is too late this truth may be believe. 


Theſe tegulations will be ſufficient to clip the wings of thoſe. ſordid 
harpies, vho no are loſt to every thing, but ſchemes for. enhancing the 
price of corn: we may therefore conſider what meaſures may be applied 
o en e ere ereus e 1 And 
firſt, of drovers: 1 . 169 ad: mowi 2 
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No perſon ſhould be allowed to follow this calling without — * 
licence/at five ſhillings a year; bur petſous acting as drovers, whH may 
have one or more licenſed ſervants employed in "— 1 
— OT ny mill. 
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1 ſhould be ly forbidden all FED ERA 


again alive, and more eſpecially drovers and butchers. But as every en- 


"couragement ſhould be given to the feeders for ſupplying the markets of 
London, where a great quantity of all live ſtock is-neceflary to ſupply the 
demand, we ſhall ſpeak particularly of regulations for: that market: other 


tous may cafily adopt meaſures for theraſelves. If the feeder drive his own 
- cattle, he may do it without taking out any licence, and he ſhall be 
allowed to pay only half the market charges; but whether drover or 
© -Xat————_—__—_—_——_— that all ſuch 
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cattle ſhould be drove into the market of Smithfield by a certaia hour on - 


the market day, that after ſuch hour all fatted cattle found within four miles 


of the market, unleb abſolutely ; in the poſſeſſion of the proprietor, or feeder, | 


reſiding on the ſpot, on information given to the proper officers ap 
for that purpoſe, may be ſeized, brought into the market and fold : and one 


half of the value ſhall be paid to the infarmer, the other ſhall go towards 
. 6 ſund far payment of een nfl GPs | 


75 The marker ſhall be divided into fix ot twelve diyiſious, as away be 
| deemed convenient: and men of knowledge and integrity appointed to ſell 
ane or more to each diviſion. Theſe men ſhould be appointed, half by the 
Board, and half by the Court of Common Council, with a permanent ſa- 
lary of a hundred a year, to be paid out of the fund aring from the mar- 
ket, but not allowed to take any fees. 


There ſhould alſo be to each diviſion, a ticket · writer and marker, whoſe 
buſineſs it ſbould be to mark either with the city arms, or number, every 
beaſt ſold in bis diviſion, in ſuch manner, as not to be taken off but with 
the hair, and fill up a ticket in the manner of the coal ticket, with buyer, 
ſeller, and price, which ſhould be a permit to drive the ſame unmoleſted 
to the ſlaughter-houſe of the purchaſer. Theſe markers and ticket-wri- 
ters, ſhould alſo be appointed in the ſame manner, at a falary of fifty pounds 
a year; to be paid out of the ſaid fund, but not allowed ta take fees. There 
ſhould be a ſuperior officer as market-keeper, in the appointment of the 
Board; who ſhould alſo be liberally paid, and who ſhould hold lots num- 
bered according to the diviſions, and which the faleſmen ſhould draw for 
their ſtations each market day. No beaſt ſhould be allowed to be fold be- 
fore a given hour, the preciſe time being announced by the ringing of a 
bell: nor ſhould it be pointed out till that period, when the lots ſhoyld be 
drawn, which of theſe ſaleſmen ſhould attend each diviſion for that day. 
Theſe officers, with the conſtables, &c. would be ſufficient to wine all 
the purpoſes of the market. | 3 


The market for ſheep, calves, and hogs, may be 1 by . 


ſons appointed and paid in the ſame way: the charges on each ſhould be Eo 


fixed by Parliacegt, and collected by the Byard. 
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All cattle being driven into the market and tied up, in any of the divi- 

ſions for a ſpecified time and no more, previous to the hour appointed for 
ale, purchaſers would be able to view them, and buſineſs would be _ 
dited. 


The cattle being fold and marked, the money is to be paid to the ſaleſ- 
man or the proprietor, in either caſe the market charges ſhould be paid to 
the marker before he delivers the ticket or permit to drive them away. And 
no beaſt or other ſtock once marked, ſhall be brought into the market again 
for ſale, or ſold elſewhere alive on pain of forfeiture. And farther, any 
perſon buying in the marker fat ſtock for any purpoſe but that of killing, 


ſhall forfeit ſuch porchaſe; half to the informer, and half to the market 


fund. This will effectually prevent foreſtalling and combination; and with 
the charges and penalties _ a conſiderable ſum, which, after paying all 
expences, may be diſtributed in premiums for the greater encouragement of 


feeders to bring their cattle to market. Ten thouſand pounds may be annu- 


ally diſtributed in this way with great advantage : and four premiums for 
each kind of beaſt, ſheep, calves, and hogs, might be offered, viz. 
For the moſt valuable fale in beaſts each market day 15 pounds, 


For the ſecond in value 10 ditto. 
For the third - 3 5 ditto. 
For the fourth = | > Og 3 ditto. 
For the greateſt value in the fale of ſheep - 10 ditto, 
For the ſecond - - - - - = 6 ditto. 

For the third - - - - 5 ditto. ' 
For the fourth -<- - een en CK 
For the greateſt value in the ale of calves - - 6 ditto, 
For the ſecond - - - 5 ditto. 
For the third - os; Hes. — 4 ditto. 
For the ſourth - - Shaw 6 

For the greateſt value in the fate of = '- 5 ditto, 
For the ſecond - - nan 
For the third ä 3 ditto. 
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In allowing premiums, the cuſtom of requiring a certain quantity to 
: entitle a candidate to receive them ſhould here be aboliſhed : becauſe it 


frequently may happen, a man knowing ten in number, of a certain ſize, 
were requiped to obtain the premium, while he had but five, would not be 


at the trouble of ſending them to market, being aſſured he had no chance. 


It is poſſible, though only one thouſand cattle be brought to market, there 


may be five hundred owners; and perhaps not a fifth perſon, having more 
chan five. © It would alfo be a ſtrong inducement to feeders to fatten their 
" cattle well; and an ox of rome pounds value is better than two of ten 


- pounds. 


We have proceeded thus far againſt foreſtalling, the am of artificial 
ſcarcity. It will now be proper to think of thoſe beaſts, &c. that may be 
brought to market and not ſold. 


We would propoſe, within a reaſonable diſtance; for inſtance, near Iſ- | 


lington, that yards or fields of ſufficient ſpace ſhould be procured, and 
round which ſheds ſhould be erected, either for tying up, or otherwiſe feed - 
ing ſuch cattle as have been ſtall-fed ; and that marſhes or other good gra- 


Zing lands be provided for ſuch as have been fed in the field. This would 


be beſt accompliſhed by contracting with one or more perſons for the build- 


ing ſuch ſheds at their own expence, and for the maintenance of ſuch cat- 


tle, ſubje& to the inſpection of the owners. An officer appointed by the 
city, and one appointed by the Board, ſhould ſuperintend the execution of 


this regulation, and ſee that the cattle be taken care of at ſo much per head 


per day, agreeably to the ſort of feeding to which they have been uſed : 
they ſhould alſo direct the lodgement and maintenance of cattle coming to 
market. But no perſon ſhould be allowed to buy any kind of live ſtock 


within four miles of Smithfield even for killing, the buſineſs ſhould be con- 


fined to the ſaid market: nor ſhould any perſon, under preſcribed penalties, 


take in any ſtock to lodge them without the direction of the proper offers. 


Moderate prices ſhould be fixed for the accommodations; and the 


| ſhould be ſo well fed as to make this regulation a deſireable object 
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y other meaſures might be ſuggeſted t to reader the regufarious com- * 
plete and effectual: but the authors have had no time or intention to give 
more than. outlines ; theſe papers being .carneſtly required by perſons of by, — Y 
* "4 Ee public influence and public ſpirit, Errors they may have, without _ 


728 doubt. but they are in circumſtances eaſily amended, and not affecting the = 
«th. ot plan, which would remove many of the preſſing and general. miſe- 


.X * 1 which haraſs the feeling of individuals, and perplex the government 
| of the country. 
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